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MEIIORAITDUM  FOR  DR.  No  &lC30aRY  SILYBRHASTBR 


Dear  Dr«  Sllve master i 

Submitted  herewith  Is  a report  on  "Migratory  Farm  Labor  In  New  Jersey" 
indicating  the  two  major  areas  in  the  State  to  which  migratory  farm 
workers  are  attracted  for  harvesting  operations^  estimates  on  the 
voliune  of  this  labor  found  in  each  of  themg,  factors  governing  their 
acgjloymento  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  regulate  and  control  their 
influx  and  the  method  by  which  their  housingo  health  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions cotdd  be  improved  during  their  seasonal  residence  in  New  Jerseyo 
.Vn  effort  is  made  to  treat  these  various  aspects  of  the  problem  from  a 
broad  economic-community  viewpointo  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a suuH  total  number  of  individuals  and  families  whose  ^■/e  If  are  is 
reflected  in  a statistical  recital  of  social-economic  categories o 

The  laajor  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  migratory  farm  labor 
problem  affecting  one  of  the  two  major  areas  studledg  i.  Soo  the  potato 
region  of  central  New  Jerseyo  where  in  August  of  1940  the  Labor  Division 
conducted  a field  survey,  interviewing  over  300  potato  workers  and  44 
farm  operators  o The  emphasis  throu^out  the  narrative  is  placed,  there- 
fore, on  the  conditions  found  to  exist  in  this  region  of  the  State, 

The  material  presented  is  based  upon  general  observation  and  interviews 
with  local  and  State  officials  as  well  as  on  infoirmation  derived  from 
the  responses  of  the  operators  amd  the  general  remarks  of  the  worloers 
interviewed  by  o\ir  enumerators « The  prepared  statements  and  report  of 
the  New  Jers^  Conference  of  State  Departments  of  Migratory  Labor  pre- 
sented before  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  Select  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens  constitute  another 
source  of  information  for  this  report  but  chiefly  as  a basis  for  compar- 
ing the  data  therein  with  our  own  findings » 

The  minor  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  migratory  farm  labor 
problem  in  southern  New  Jersey  and  is  based  both  on  our  own  findings 
throu^  reconnaissance  work  of  the  undersigned  and  of  Mr,  Nelson 
Cruilcshanlco  formerly  of  this  Division,  and  on  the  studies  of  others, 
chiefly  those  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  the  special 
State  legislative  committees  which  investigated  labor  conditions  of 
migratory  wDrkera  in  1930  and  1931 « 

It  is  to  be  noted,  again,  that  no  quantitative  analysis  is  presented 
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here  on  vrage  rates^  eaa*nings,  relief  statue^  ocoupational  background, 
place  of  origin,  patterns  of  migration,  size  of  families,  housing,  and 
other  data  on  working  and  living  conditions  of  the  migrant a o This 
material  is  available  from  the  infomation  collected  by  our  enumerators 
Anri  recorded  on  farm  Mage  workers  scliedules  used  in  our  survey  last 
August,  but  awaits  final  tabulation  before  it  can  be  analyzed^  After 
analysis,  this  material' could  be  Incorporated  in  this  report  as  Part  H. 

Mr  E-  A Hough  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  by  tabulating 
and  summarizing  the  responses  of  the  farm  operators  and  the  general 
remarks  of  the  workers  who  were  interviewed 


Sincerely  yours, 


Samuel  Liss 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Two  agricultural  areas  of  siajor  Inqportance  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  attract  thousands  of  migratory  farm  workers  to  harvest  a 
variety  of  vegetables,  orchard  fruits,  berries  and  other  small  fruit 
crops*  One  of  these  is  the  comparatively  small  but  concentrated 
potato  growing  region  composed  of  parts  of  Mercer,  Middlesex  and 
Monmouth  counties;  the  second,  is  the  sprawling  and  comparatively  large 
area  of  southern  New  Jersy  devoted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables,  fruits 
and  berries*  The  latter  area  comprises  the  five  counties  of  Burling- 
ton, Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland  and  the  northwestem 
part  of  Atlantic  County a 

Migrants  attracted  to  the  potato  growing  region  are  chiefly 
adult  Negro  males  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  unattached,  being  either 
single  or,  if  married,  have  left  their  wives  and  families  at  homso 
Not  more  than  15  percent  of  these  migrants  are  families  or  part  of 
familieso  Women  and  children  are  found  in  small  numbers  among  themo 
About  90  percent  of  these  Negro  migratory  workers  come  from  the 
States  on  the  eastern  seaboard  south  of  New  Jersey;  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  them  originating  in  Florida  and  Virginiao  Approximately  4O 
percent  of  these  migrants  are  constant  year-round  crop  followers 
and  a substantial  proportion  of  the  others  have  a compai*atively  long 
migratory  season-  Those  who  come  from  the  deep  South  make  two  or 
more  moves  to  various  points  up  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  following  the 
potato  crop  along  their  routes  before  arriving  in  New  Jersey o Their 
st£^  in  New  Jersey  lasts  usually  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle 
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or  end  of  Octobero  August  and  September  are  the  peak  months  of  potato 
harvesting  in  this  region  of  the  State c 

Migrant  fauro  workers  In  southern  New  Jersey  are  mostly  white, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  Italians  or  of  Italian  stocko  About 
90  percent  of  them  come  from  the  Philadelpha-Camden  metropolitan 
areas,  a considerable  number  from  Trenton  and  a smaller  proportion 
from  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Newark,  No  Jo  and  New  York  City© 

Appreciable  numbers  of  both  Negroes  and  whites  from  the  South,  par- 
ticularly from  Virginia,  are  attracted  also  to -this  area  during  the 
long  harvest  period  which  lasts  from  early  May  to  the  middle  of 
Octobero  The  seasonal  peak  in  this  area  occurs  in  July  and  August o 
In  contrast  to  the  single  or  otherwise  unattached  Negro 
migrants  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region,  those  in  South  Jersey 
consist  chiefly  of  family  or  semi-family  unitso  Woman  and  child  labor 
is  very  common  in  this  areac  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  found 
that  of  the  total  number  of  persona  in  251  Italian  migrant  families 
who  were  employed  in  southern  New  Jersey  in  193®#  one— half  were  mothers 
and  older  children,  38  percent  were  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
and  only  12  percent  were  fathers  c The  Italian  migrants  do  not  seek 
ra-location  as  does  the  majority  of  the  western  farm-uprooted  migratory 
workers,  neither  do  their  migratory  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Negro 
potato  workers  in  Central  Jerseyo  Practically  all  of  the  Italian 
families  in  South  Jersey  arc  onwaove  pazi;-time  agi*icultural  migrants 
who  invariably  have  a home  and  a permanent  residence o They  usually 
make  only  one  move  from  their  point  of  origin  to  their  point  of  desti- 
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natlon  In  New  Jersey  before  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Even  before  the  last  World  War,  New  Jersey  potato  farmers 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  outside  or  non-resident  labor  to  harvest 
their  crop  quickly  and  efficientlyo  After  1918  the  need  for  non-local 
labor  became  intensified  as  plant  capacity  and  production  increased. 

The  introduction  of  the  two-row  meohanioal  potato  digger,  iaoreover, 
made  possible  not  only  larger  farms  but  also  considerably  accelerated 
the  ten^)o  of  the  harvest.  Between  I93O  and  1940  both  acreage  and  out- 
put of  white  potatoes  in  the  Central  Jersey  region  increased  sharply  — 
by  68  and  66  percent,  respectively.  The  35*832  acres  planted  to  this 
crop  and  the  5,598,191  bushels  harvested  in  1940  were  only  about  nine 
and  ten  percent,  respectively,  less  than  in  1920,  the  all-time  peak. 

Thus,  complete  commercialization  of  potato  farming  hastened  by  mechani- 
zation, acreage  ejq^ansion  and  rapid  growth  in  production  have  been  the 
major  factors  responsible  for  the  increased  demand  for  harvest  workers 
in  Central  Jersey.  When  the  supply  and  quality  of  local  labor  fell 
behind  the  increased  demand  for  it,  potato  farmers  in  this  region  began 
to  dip  into  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  scUvh  of  Now  Jersey  and  most 
of  the  laborers  thus  recruited  were  Negroes o 

At  present,  the  dependence  of  the  potato  growers  on  Migratory 
labor  is  so  great  that  the  agridultural  situation  in  this  region  would 
be  keenly  affected  if  this  source  of  labor  aupply  were  suddcixtly  shut  off. 
Between  4,000  and  5;>000  migratory  workers  are  employed  for  the  harvest 
each  year,  most  of  whom  are  unattached  Negroes  from  the  South.  A conser- 
vative estimate  woiild  indicate  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  labor 
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uaed  In  harvestlngp  grading,  aacldiig  and  haTillng  potatoes  in  this 
region  oonetlt'tttos  ^■sch  Negro  migrants;  the  rest  represent  Negro  and 
white  workers  fron  the  Immediate  locality^  from  Trenton  and  from 
other  partfl  oT  New  Jersey* 

Southern  New  Jersey  le  materially  more  self-sufficient  with 
respect  to  the  labor  needs  of  its  agricultural  economy  at  harvest  time 
than  is  the  potato  region  of  Central  Jersey,  Probably  from  35  to  40 
roroent  of  the  totaOL  volune  of  labor  enployed  in  this  area  both  on  the 
X?.rBS  and  in  the  packing  sheds  and  canneries ^ represents  migrant  or  non- 
local workers.  In  the  neighborhood  of  800  to  l^OOO  Italian  familiesp 
jon^jrlslng  4o600  to  6^000  persons^  mostly  from  Phlladelphiao  Camden 
and  Trenton,,  make  the  Journey  to  the  farms  of  South  Jersey  every  sumroer. 
Of  this  rrumberp  about  80  peroantp  or  between  SpSOO  and  4^800  persons 
actually  perform  \«)rk.  Together  with  the  white  and  Negro  migrants  from 
the  South  and  from  other  uarts  of  the  country  and  of  New  Jersey  idio 
must  be  provided  with  shelter  facilities  during  the  season ^ it  would 
seem  that  no  less  than  6^000  strictly  non-local  farm  workars  are  annually 
9n5)loyed  at  the  pealc  of  the  season  in  South  Jersey#  This  brings  the 
over-all  figure  of  the  number  of  agricultural  migratory  workers  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  as  a whole  to  no  less  than  lOpOOOo 

The  oon5)aratively  large  area  over  which  the  migrants  in  South 
Jersey  are  employed  does  not  permit  anywhere  near  the  same  concent  rat  ion 
of  migratory  farm  laborers  characteristic  of  the  Central  Jersey  region^ 
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and  consequently  the  problem  is  not  as  serious  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  area.  The  principal  agricultxiral  labor  problem  in  these  counties 
is  reflected  in  the  sub-standard  housing  ana  living  conditions,  lack  of 
adequate  year-round  employment  and  earning  opportunities  for  the  local 
farm-labor  population  it self o 

il 

1 

I The  local  farm-labor  shortage  in  Central  Jersey  is  to  some  ex- 
tent absolute,  reflecting  a disturbance  in  the  labor  demand  and  supply 
equilibrium  in  an  area  where  the  tempo  of  a specialized  and  commercial 
wage— labor-consuming  type  of  agriculture  has  out-stripped  the  growth  of 
the  local  farm  wage-working  poptilation.  - It  is  equally  clear,  however, 
that  substantially  the  diortage  is  relative,  resulting  from  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  employment  at  present  prevailing  in  the  potato 
growing  economy  which  are  unacceptable  to  the  available  and  physically 
competent  workers  in  the  local  communitieso 

The  major  requirement  for  workers  in  potatoes,  according  to  the 
farmers,  is  the  ability  to  "stand  hard  work  and  heat",  and  the  special 
condition  of  such  eii9>lo2mient  which  workers  must  be  willing  to  accept  is 
to  work  at  any  ho\u*  of  the  day  when  needed  for  the  wages  off eredo  The 
majority  of  the  operators  believe  that  local  workers,  especially  white 
persons,  do  not  meet  the  physical  requirements,  and  most  of  the  local 
workers  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions  of  employment o It  is  this 
mutual  rejection  of  men  and  Jobs  which  primarily  sets  the  stage  for  ■■ 

the  appearance  of  Negro  migratory  workers  in  this  regiohe 
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is, a factor ^whioh  weighs • heavily  in  the  general  preference, of  iV'K 


Now  Jersey  potato  fanners  for  southern  Negro  helpo,(4^Practioally  all 
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of  the  potato  odgninte  in  the  area  are  quartered  on  or  near-by 
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S Xamlfc  on  which  they  are  employedr.  Almost  three  out  of  four^,  farmers 
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viifi^ages,  it  is  not'^uhluSly^ that,  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers 
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iaithis  region  would  be  reluctant  to  discontinue .the, hiring  of  itinerant J 
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^ oorifisra  and  would  strenuously  resist  any  curtailment  of  this  labor 
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uoDly  even  if  l^al  workers  were  to"*  become  more  plentiful  in  the 
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Istfiidiate  future  o Thus,  it  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that  luoder^ 


ih#  prevailing  organisation  cf  the  iK^ato  economy  conducted  in 


Geatral  Jersey  region  the  employment  of  non-resident' migratory  labor 
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early  .fall  m^thsin  the.  Central  Jersey  potato  region  has  nc^thp 
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ti^he  House- Committee  >o  Investigate  the  Interstate  Higr^ion  of  Destl- 

u tBfc#  JJltizens,  the  New  ^Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  ,,pn  Migra-  ttiigJJP 
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follow* I "..ooit  la  felt  that  the  States  through  various  agencies 
must  recognize  the  problem  and  provide  for  proper  control  and  regula- 

t 

ti4*x  which  become  all  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  increasing 
:]rowth  of  the  interstate  character  of  the  movement"  which  is  bound  to 
have  "a  potentially  adverse  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the  State 
(of'  New  Jersey)  if  proper  measures  are  not  taken  at  this  tlmeo"  By 
no  means  all|  but  an  appreciable  number  of  farm  operators  themaelvea 
ala6  concede  that  some  measures  of  regulation  and  control  of  the  migra~ 
tory  labor  situation  in  the  potato  region  of  the  State  appear  necessary 
Thi(  majority  of  the  growers,  however,  are  fdarful  that  any  control  or 
regulation,  liowever  desirable,  may  curtail  or  interfere  with  the  present 
frea  flow  of  itinerant  labor  into  the  region^  This  fear,  at  present, 
is  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  a planning  and 
action  program  designed  to  bring  under  control  and  regulation  the  social 
and  economic  problems  associated  with  the  inflxuc  of  migratory  agrioJLtural 
orksrs  into  Central  Jersey <» 

Assuming  it  is  not  possible  now  nor  in  the  Immediate  future  to 
recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  local  workers  into  New  Jersey  to  awlequately 
and  efficiently  harvest  the  potato  crop,  and  that  recourse  to  outside 
labor  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  under-* 
taken  should  be  to  Nationalize  the  interstate  labor  market  along  the 
Soath-Atlantic  Seaboardo  Recruiting  and  placement  operations  peculiarly 
fitted  to  meet  labor  requlronents  of  a commerolallzed  agriculture  along 
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ltn®f  now  followed  by  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  State  employment  services 
would  eliminate  labor  shortages,  avoid  concentrations  and  over-supply 
of  farm  laborers  In  certain  localities  and  reduce  aimless  migration 

^ The  prevailing  use  of  the  labor  contractor  in  central  Mew  Jersey 

I*  '• 

and  elsewhere  in  the  States  along  the  South-Atlantic  Seaboard  is  both 
a manifestation  of  the  lack  of  public  control  over  the  farak-labor  mar- 
ket in  this  part  of  the  country  and  an  impetus  to  the  influx  of 
exaggerated  numbers  of  migratory  laborers  into  regions  there  local 

labor  shortages  are  known  to  exist  An  efficiently  operated  farm 

/• 

placement  service  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  weaning  away  these 
farm  nigrfints  from  the  labor  contractor  who  is  considered  a necessary 
evil  by  the  workers  and  the  only  available  supplier  of  migrant  labor  by 
the  farm  operators  u The  elimination  of  the  labor  contractor  from  the 
labor  marktjt  will  undoubtedly  result  in  higher  earnings  for  the  workers 
without  ic^airing  their  operating  efficiency  or  reducing  their  output 
The  public  employment  agencies  may  find  it  practical,  however, 
at  least  i'jn  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  to  organize  this  labor 
market,  to  recruit  these  migratory  workers  through  the  labor  contractor^ 
During  th^' gradual  process  of  substituting  the  pubHo  employment  system 
for  the  labor  contracting  system,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  local 
labor  oontractors  be  placed  under  State  laws  regulating  the  conduct  and 
operation  s of  private  elI^5loymBnt  agencies,  and  thos  operating  in  inters 
state  oom'imrce  be  regulated  by  Federal  lawo 
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, sub-standapdc  5pSctioally^all  of  the  shelter  facilltie8^^^&i?^/l^:^ 


whio£tloe  exist  for  f am  migratory  , workers  are  not  meant  to  house  ~"r^ 


Bams/  il^ato  grading  sheds/ tool  sheds,  garages,  wagon  houses/r^^’^ 

_ ..  -r*..  ,J  M.  v:^  Bb  ?l  — I .t-IHifi 


TT.i* 


liisiU! « 


0* 


_ corn 


bv 
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houi 


, ehloken  ooops 'ana  other  make^shiCt , shelters  are  the^liyplcal*^^,'^^' 

^ ''1'^’.-:'.'-^ '_. - - '’■ — e *'■  . ^.IP A Xk * — — -^Wsb" 


'teonaodatlons  prOvidedo  Very  fw  farmers  hare  t^n.the 


initallTe'to  oonstruet  speoial  shaoks  or  cabins  dr  other 'fozins  of  hous- 


^ihelr  migrant  potato  harvest  hands o This  situation  is  partl~ 
c\aii®^iinfoHunate  in  view  of*  the  facv  that  fanners  desire  their  ^ 

ae aSBBidf  wjrkers  to  l?eside"- at  their  place  of . work  in'  order^to  be  alwa;^  wp 


"onft^"  for  harvesting  o^z^tions 


ft; 


-Since -M  extensive  iBproveinsnts;fii  housing  for  migratory^fam 
vorlom  Is  plsnnsd  in  ths  Issnadists  future  by  the  lsbor--em]4oying  fanners 

■ , . ..  ,.*'  _ -'J*  «'  . -fP-...  %l&.  . -d  'i 


iai’ 


the  ^dlc^  i&Oreat  Jdct^^  that  ^e  approprlSe  go|Ve^^’- 


$0**  |s 


sy  lend  its  Cooperative  assistance  in  the  solution  of  this  {nro- 

V ’’^1?  ■' 

ble®»  ^Covemment  loans  dr  subsidlss^to  individual  farmers  for  the  oon-  y 

strdMIon  of  needed  units  on  theiir^own  farms  to  house  the  large  number 

■ ■-■^-  — ■ . . -,  - ._ 


'its  E-<- 


of  lAgtaiocy  workers  employed  by  them  will  involve^  a^.very  large  f ihanoial 

..  .‘d'  Jr  .*i»  . - ' ...  . -r* 


■*'  7^-jika 


^ , 


out-iiQ^^Sdi^in  ali^probability>^be  out  of  proportion  to^ the  seasonal 

c harticter  of  the  housing  problem  ^ An  alternative  plan  is  a government" 

^ vv.  ^ ^ ^ tT  %, 

- IxuuMed  gz*oup.  hdueing  projecf^of  a seasonal  oharacter  to  aoeoiEU&Ddato 
as  mn^  migrants  as  possible  for ^ about  four  consecutive  months  of  the-year 


..."  at 


’2sSrli£». 


’(  : , ir>  ^ f : ^§“1!^^  , 


..  -•V.if’  ',--’  - ^ % 


' '"  '‘f  ..-i^*  ■' 


„•  -y 


jr.>  » 


nark*||iLfliiBncad  and  ;|ar^ged  by  the  Fam  Seourity  Adolniatratlon  fits 


iff  ” Ifc  ^ ^ 4t 

this  plan  and^appeara  at  thla  time  to  be'  the  moat  practical  ani  immedl 
ate  way  of  meeting  the  issue  o ‘ . . ..  . 


^ 3 


A Fam  Security  Administration  migratory  farm-labor  ca^  wiH-a  ■ 

- "S  i*f-  ' '*  ^ **  jAj 


f-y  ”1'  i T^T'  - — — - 

not  only  immeasurably 'improve  housing^  healthy  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  jaigranta,  solve  the  housing ^shortage  problem  of  the  growers  and 


f'V 


promote  the  welfare  of  the  conamnity  at  large/? but  will  also  help  to 
estaWlsh  machinery 4 for  a rational. system  of  recruiting, and  placing 

■ .iV  1-  '*■' 

Lthin  the  region  itself ^ A public  enjoyment  office  or  officer 


loogt^  on..the-c«Bp  premises  wilTgo  a long' way  In  dispell:^  the  fears 
of  the  farm  operators  that  the  presence  of  a camp  will  introduce  coo^lv 


-V  ^ 


■^5 


L« 


o^tidRft  obstructing  the  s^ply  of  labor  at  times  vdien  it  is  needed 


Suoh^$iaohine]7  holds  prospects  of  bringing  into  equilj^rium  the  labor 
demaod  and  labor  supply  on  each  farm  and  regularizing  employment,  now 

■'b;.  ' .-'i  „ tf.  4^7  _ - 


^inte^ttent/  by  introducing  flexible  methods  for  the  use  and  exchange 


of^labor  among  farmers  employing  workers  These  Ixt^rovements  in.  the 


li' orglniisation  of , the  local  farm-labor  market  may  well  result  in  a re- 


^'auction  of  the  total  number  of  migratory  worker^e  needed  in  the  region 


ft 


as  ^ whole  as  well  as  in  providing  fuller  employment  and  increased 
PI  earnings  for  those  already  there. <4?^®  /S 


^ Intermittent  eimloyment  and  low  WMkly  earnings^ experienced 


by  the  potato  workers  are  fundamentally  a result  of  irregular  production 

sobedulee  Since  this  irregularity  in  harvesting  operations  ^Is  In  turn 

.*  s./"  ■"  ■ - - - - - ^ 


A 


us 


a product  of  market  fluctuations,  efforts  should  be  made  to  minimize 
ti  influence  of  market  price  and  market  demand  on  production  and 
e-ployment.  While  it  is  self-evident  that  growers  must  sell  when  the 
market  is  favorable,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  entails 


-rifraesa  days,  on^the  one  hand,  and  feverish  activity  and  diggihc 
071  short  notice,  on  the  other^  Potatoes  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  maintained, 
cannot  be  stored  as  long  a time  as  those  in  Oregon  or  Maine,  for  example. 


I,  the  possibility  of  establishing  "dug-outs"  or  other  storage  places 
jL  order  to  regularize  production  and  work  is  worthy  of  consideratlonc 
Such  an  achievement  would  provide  steadier  work  and  higher  earnings  and 
, .y,  as  a result,  attract  larger  numbers  of  local  workers  to  the  harvests 
Of  more  immediate  application  to  achieve  the  same  ends  is  the 
plan  for  a thorough  canvass  of  all  sectors  of  the  local  labbr  market, 
eluding  the  pui  lie  relief  rolls,  WPA  registrants  and  the  public  em- 
ployment offices , To  Insure  at  least  partial  success  in  attracting 
local  labor  for  the  potato  harvest,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  and 
^ suitable  to  a)  assure  bona  fide  relief  recipients  that  they  would  be 

R 

p returned  to  the  relief  rolls  immediately  after  the  potato  harvest  and 

k 

^ '')  to  remove  the  prevailing  mental  hazards  of  those  and  other  workers 
5 that  they  would  suffer  a loss  in  earnings  by  accepting  such  employment . 
g i:ne  latter  could  be  achieved  by  hiring  fewer  pickers  per  acre,  by  paying 
ates  which  would  permit  workers  to  earn  a fair  daily  living  wage,  and 
by  providing  other  farm  work  during  slack  days  of  the  harvest  d 


( 
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V.  vV*- 
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There  is  every  Indication  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  acting 

'B  7»  fi 

throuih  its  Conference  of  State  DepartnOnta  on  Migratory  Labor  wHlv^j 
itilM  its  active  interest  in  the  problem  and  Inclement  its  1940  ' 

In  k/, -4.  i ^ »>'■ 

findii^  idth  a o^reotive  p^gran.  of  action o This  ^organisation  pro^ 


i>i  f< ' 


•/,  coat 


r 

♦*■  % 


videi  ^ ef f ective'' TShiole  whos^  gears  could  and  should  be  meshed  with 


liftl 


thowT'of  the  Farm  Security  iUfainistration^  tbs  Federal  Bureau  of  So-  , 

■Si  . ^ a ^ 

ploTBont  Security,  and  other  Pederalsgenoles  in  an  endeavor  to  launch  and  \n’ 


carry ibhrough  cooperatively  many  needed  reforms  on  the  migratozy'>lab7r 
front'* in  this  Statsc 

- ; (H  ifcv, 'iui‘ 


i 


Tifo  ag]^oultur«l  areas  of  major  Importance  In  the  State  of  < New 


iy  ' 


■'•SK,, 


Jerserhave  for  many  years  ^attracted  thoiiaands  of  migratory  field  worker, 


■.*'  !P“= 


w 


^7  "■  , (I  ‘(**4 

for  the  purpose  of;» harvesting  a variety  of  vegetable,*  orchard  fruit sV 

/'*■',  - Ads'  ■ 

berriev  and  other<%mall  fruit  crops  One  of  these  is  the.  comparatively 


■ 'y  y 


but ^ concentrated  potato  growing  region  eomposed  of  parts  of  tl^e' 


CO 


untieg^-  ICercer,  Uiddlesex  and  Monmouth  •»  of  which  the  small  town  cf  \ 


--  - . -a.  ■ ^ V 

Kightstqwn  is  the  geographic  center  In  1940  these  three  counties  com-^' 


X. 

bined  had  71  percent  of  the  State '^s  acreage  of  potatoes  axul  produced 
75  peiToent  of  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  entire  State.  The  second 

\ ^ -■  :-V  . v»!-^ 


\i' 


major ^area;  of  migration  is  the  sprawling  and  comparatively  large  area 


of  southern  Hew  Jersey  devoted  to  the  growing  of  such  vegetables  ax 


w 


fW- 


'^  asparagus,  toaiatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes,  - and  of  such  orchard  and  s 


•w  -.'i. 

ajnall  fruits  as  apples peaches,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blachberriec* 


. V 


'W- 


.ar:' 


*»: 
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lucldberries  and’-cranborries  This  area  ooiimrises>the  five  counties  of 

/-rfii...  AM  -■«  . »*.  •»  “ P?}"  •c.  • ' rt. 


.«  > 


Burlington,  Camden,  'Uouoester,  Salem  and  Cujid>erland^_  The  cranberry 


■ itf-  “ -a  ^ 


T • 


bogs,  > and  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  fields  around  Bammonton  in 

''■■  **■’  *■  ‘ *,  ^ ® 

Atlantia  County  la  ilIso  an  Important  sectorial  tba  South  Jersay  area 

,• . •*£?*'*  ’ 

r‘'  _ __  ..  . «»•  _ . r*  i*.» 


in  which  mlgra^XT’  workers,  especially  women  and  children/' are  employedo 


" — The  harvesting  of  Mtatoes  in  the  Central  Jersey  region  begins^ 


<.  ■** 


f. 


..  early  in  July  and  eoiXtinuee  through  the  end  of  October o During  August 


Tt.''  ' ' 0 i,y 

<3<  and  deptember,\  the  peak  months  of  the  harvest,  about  90  percent  of  jjhe 


oork  la  aoconqpllaheiloT  In  tha  South  Jeraoy  area  there  le  a relatively 

- '■’»?•■■  -Ms  , .,4i  - --■s  V :^  - _ 

long  eeason  beginning  in  the  last  , of  Aprll^snd  ending  in  about  the^  middle 


of  OoiSber  dtiring  which  wox4c  In^ the' harvest'  is  available ^irregularll'i-^ 

5*  "ir 

Be^iniiiSiii’^wlth  the  early  produce  luid  asparagus  season  in  the  latter  part 

. ‘ t-  ^ ^ ^ 

of  April  or  first^of  May,"  there  is  a progression  through  the  labox^'crops 
rougUyfajf  follows  I ^ asparagus  cutting  continues  through  t^e'iKmth  ofl)^ 
June)  tablestock  or  market  tomatoes  are  harvested  from  the  end  of  June 

to  the  first  of  August:  can^house  tomatoes,  from  Aul^ist  1 to  the  middle 

■flt'  . •<'.<  n ^ iS 

/ * A ' ii 

of  end  of  September j ' and  beans  and  potatoes,^  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall'o  ^ Interspersed  with  the  eoploynerit  on  truck  fame,  work  is  avail- 
able  in^'^ach ' and  \pple  picking  whioh  begins  about  the  sane  time  that  '’T- 


it 


an-^^^t^'^tmatoCs  Iri  pen  and  continues  until  fallo  Qeheral'fams 
ploy  lilddational  for  com  hfusklng,  peas|  beans,  cabbages  and  to^^ 

roatosio'''' Strawberries , arc  harvested  in  the  late  Spring  and  raspbezries, 

a . > S’,  «;  ' *■ ' I ^ 

'I  . . ••■•  ^ 'Ml' 

blael^rries,'  and  huckleberries  In^early  and  mid-stsnaero  The  agricultural 
season  ends  with  the  harvesting  of  cranberries  between  the  last^of  August 

(of  beginning  of  September )'^and  the  oiddDLe  of  Oetoberc  The  seasonal  ^ 

I Sr  » m 

peak  in  ihls  area  occufs  during  the  months  of  July]  and August? 

'.ja-  iJ 
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In  neither  of  the  two  major  areas, "^however,  is  oi^loymexit  con- 

^ *1*^  ■»*  ^ 


tinuous*due  to'*  fluctuations  of 'the  market '"and  of  the  weather 

p.  . ' ^ 


^ 1 


neld- 


laborcrs^lnd,’ On  ^he  average^"  about  60  working  days  in  Central  Jersey^ 


ab^t  75  working'  days  in  South  Jersey^duxdng  the  harvest  seasoned 


4^. 


Migrants  attracted  to  the  potato  growing  region  are  chiofly  adult 
Negrs  males  who/ for  the  most  part,  ire  either  single  or  unattached,  ttae^ 


latter  having  left  tbeif  wives  and  children  at  hdme^,  lOman  and  children 


are  found  in  numbers#  A survey  conducted  by  the  New  Jersey  Con- 


ference of  State  Departments  on  Migratory  Labor  revealed  that  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  migrants  were  families  or  part  of  families#  The  same 
study  showed  that  80  percent  of  the  migrants  were  adult  males,  16  per- 

in/ 

cent  were  women  and  4 percent  were  children  under  16  years  of  age# 

About  90  percent  of  these  Negro  migrants  come  from  the  States 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  south  of  New  Jersey#  At  least  75  percent  of 
them  coming  from  the  States  of  Florida  and  Virginiac  Those  who  come 
from  the  deep  South  make  two,  three,  or  more  moves  to  various  points  up 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  following  the  potato  crop  as  it  matures  along  their 
routes  before  arriving  in  New  Jersey#  It  has  been  observed,  also,  that 
comparatively  numbers  continue  their  potato  migration  up  to  I/>ng 

Island,  New  Tork,  and  even  as  far  as  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  shortly 
following  the  peak  of  the  potato  harvest  in  New  Jersey#  Not  much  is 
known,  however,  concez*ning  this  phase  of  their  migratiouc 

About  40  percent  of  these  migrants  are  year-round  crop  followers 
with  no  permanently  established  home  or  residence # The  others,  for  the 
most  part,  have  a substantially  long  migratory  season  from  early  spring 

> 'iA 

to  late  Pall,  returning  home  for  the  winter  work  at  odd  Jobs  in  town 
or  on  the  farm  or  falling  back  on  public  relief  o 


Interstate  Migration.  Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  HoRo, 
77th  Congress,  Third  Session,  Now  Tork  City  Hearings,  Part  1, 

July  29-31*  1940,  po  87# 


<: 
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In  South  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  the  migrant  workers  are  pre- 
dominately of  the  white  race,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  Italians 
or  of  Italian  stock.  Their  children  are  American-born  and  many  belong 
to  the  third  generation  of  families  who  had  been  going  to  New  Jersey 
for  seasonal  work  in  agriculture  6 About  90  percent  of  these  migratory 
field  workers  come  from  the  Philadelphia-Camden  metropolitan  areas  with 
an  appreciable  number  from  Trenton  and  some  of.,  the  smaller  New  Jersey 
towns  near  the  Delaware  Rivero  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
and  even  New  York  City  feed  this  area  with  seasonal  agricultural  wage 
workers D Smaller  but  appreciable  numbers  of  both  Negroes  and  whites 
from  the  southern  States,  particularly  from  Virginia,  are  found  employed 
during  the  harvest  season,  also  in  this  area 

In  contrast  to  the  single  or  otherwise  unattached  Negro  migrants 
in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region,  those  in  South  Jersey  consist  chiefly 
of  family  or  semi-family  unitso'^ Women  and  child  workers  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  this  area  working  alongside  the  men  in  harvesting 
the  various  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries  A study  of  251  Italian 
migrant  families  from  Philadelphia  made  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Cooe- 
mittee  revealed  that  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in  those  families 
who  were  employed  in  farm  work  in  New  Jersey  in  the  summer  of  1933# 
one-half  were  mothers  and  older  children,  3S  percent  were  children  under 

y 

16  years  of  age,  and  only  12  percent  were  fathers.  The  earnings  of 

'Jf  ■■  ’■  » 

fl 

y National  Child  Labor  Committee,  A Summer  in  the  Country,  Uarch  1939# 
Table  I,  p 12^ 
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children  in  this  seasonal  farm  work  is  an  Ijnportant  factor  in  the  migra- 
tion of  these  Italian  families  to  New  Jersey o In  1930>  the  New  Jersey 

State  Migratory  Conmlssion  estimated  that  30  percent  of  the  family  in- 

, 1/ 

come  of  these  migrants  was  earned  by  children  under  16  years  of  ageo 

Practically  all  of  the  Italian  families  in  South  Jersey  are  one» 
move  parb^timd  migrants  who  invariably  have  a home  and  a permanent  resi^^ 
dencso  They  usually  make  only  onrmove  from  tholf  point  of  origin  to  their 
point  of  destination  in  New  Jersey  before  returning  home  at  the  end  of 
the  season  The  comparatively  few  of  these  families  which  move  more  than 
once^  usually  go  home  during  the  season  after  harvesting  one  or  two  crops 
and  return  later  to  work  in  another  crop  which  has  matured^  or  move  from 
one  farm  to  another  if  the  first  does  not  provide  a idiole  season's  work? 
They  usually  come  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  remain  until  the  end  of 
September  or  the  middle  of  October  if  they  stay  over  for  the  cranberry 
hairvesto  They  are  not^  at  any  rate^  mlgz^ts  in  the  same  sense  as  are 
the  farm-uprooted  migratory  workers  of  the  West  who  for  the  most  part 
seek  permanent  relocatlonc  Neither  do  their  migratory  habits  resemble 
those  of  the  Negro  potato  workers  in  the  Central  Jersey  area  who  follow 
the  potato  season  for  long  distances  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  a large 
nuxober  of  whom  are  constant  year-roijid  migrants  a 

According  to  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  "those  who  go  to 
New  Jersey  to  do  seasonal  work  may  be  divided  into  two  partst  those  who 


1/  Report  of  the  Conmiisslon  to  Investigate  the  Employment  of  Migratory 

Children  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  1931  r 
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follow  agriculture  from  choice  and  evince  little  interest  in  industrial 

pursuits,  and  those  irtio  go  intermittently,  turning  to  farm  work  only 

1/ 

when  en^aloyment  opportunities  in  the  cities  fail. " The  former  group 
idio  in  the  past  represented  the  bulk  of  the  migrants  to  New  Jersey  are 
today  in  the  minority;  the  latter,  or  the  urban  industrial  group,  consti- 
tute at  present,  by  far  the  majority  of  the  Italian  migrant a o "When 
workers  originally  began  to  migrate  to  Jersey,  the  majority  were  still 
close  enough  to  the  soil  from  their  ejq}eriences  in  the  Old  Country  to  look 

upon  fam  work  as  a way  of  llfeo  It  is  evident  that  this  condition  no 

2/ 

longer  exists^"  Today  the  families  who  migrate  to  New  Jersey  are  pre- 
dominately a low  earning  urban  group  compelled  to  turn  to  migrancy  in  order 
to  supplement  their  income  by  seasonal  farm  worko  The  heads  or  other 
secondary  breadwinners  of  these  families  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
unemployed,  irregularly  employed  at  low  n&gea  or  on  relief  or  WPAo  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  251  families  studied  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  93  percent  of  the  mothers,  almost  70  percent  of  the  older 
children  (16--19  years),  95  percent  of  the  younger  children  (under  16  years), 
but  only  about  60  percent  of  the  fathers  went  to  work  in  New  Jersey  crops 

y 

in  1938a 

" i ' 

Not  strictly  agricultural,  but  contributing  in  part  to  the  migratory 


^ National  Child  Labor  Committee,  O£o  cito.  p^So 
^ National  Child  Labor  Committee,  O£o  cit  - pp:  8-9 
y Ibid,  Table  I,  po  12 
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supply  of  farm  labor  in  New  Jersey  are  those  migrants  who  come  seeking 

work  in  the  oystc  r industry  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  State  in  the 

vicinity  of  Port  Norris,  and  Heislerville  in  Cumberland  Countyo 

These  workers  are  primarily  oyster  shuckers,  but  many  of  them  arrive 

in  New  Jersey,  mostly  from  Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 

before  the  beginning  of  the  oyster  season  in  September  and  find  eii^)loy- 

ment  on  the  farms  of  Southern  Jersey®  From  SOO  lo  500  Negroes  make 

♦ ; 
this  Journey  each  year,  largely  crowding  in  the  Negro  community  near 

Port  Norris  called  the  "Shell-Pile  " Related  agricultural  industries 
engaged  in  packing,  processing  and  canning  fruit  and  vegetables,  located 
chiefly  in  Camden,  Salem,  Swedesboro,  and  Bridgeton  also  attract  ap- 
preciable n\anbers  of  migrants  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  year® 


'A” 


“N, 


.f 


™ MICHIATORY  FARM  LABOR  PHOBIC 
In  the  comparatively  recent  history  of  potato  growing  on  a large 
scile  in  New  Jersey  local  laborers  appear  not  to  have  been  available  in 
sufficient  numbers  either  in  the  near-by  towns  and  rural  communities  or 
on  the  fanna  to  a2iequately  and  completely  meet  the  labor  requirements  at 
harvest  tin^So  Even  before  the  last  World  War,  New  Jersey  potato  farmers 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  outside  or  non-resident  labor  to  harvest 
their  crop  quickly  and  efficientlyo  At  that  tl;^,  the  migrants  were,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  white  race  and,  it  is  alleged,  not  very  reliable 
since  the  majority  of  them  were  “hoboes"  and  drifters  and  not  over-anxious 
for  steady  work  even  of  the  seasonal  variety  Also,  as  early  as  1910, 
ItaUan  labor  chiefly  from  Philadelphia,  Camden,  and  Trenton  and  some 
Negro  workers  from  the  South  were  found  seasonally  employed  on  New  Jerwey 
farms  both  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region  and  in  the  vegetable  and 
f r;'it  area  of  South  Jersey  The  present  employment  pattern  of  migratory 
.laix>r  in  the  State,  namely  the  practically  exclusive  use  of  southern 
Nugroes  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region  and  almost  the  equally  ex- 
clusive use  of  urban  Italian  families  in  South  Jersey,  did  no>  crystalise, 

j-jQKever,  until  after  the  last  World  War » 

After  191s,  the  large  potato  growers  of  the  State  began  increas— 

in^y  to  dip  into  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States  south  of  New  Jersey  for 

'and  most  of  the  non-resident  labor  thus  recruited  were 
Negroes.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  U grow^^re  interviewed  by 
the  FSA  in  the  summer  of  1940  stated  they  began  using  Negro  migrants 


i 
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becau««  local  labor  was  althor  untYailable  or*uzuAlcfaotoi7«  - In.  a 

. ^ ■/.  '■  - .',  t r *?  ^ V 

•t.  nr  ti'f  ’*'“  ^ 

oases  distress  of  the  growers  resulting  from  refusal  of  local  workers  mi  ' 

U , ■'*>-&  **  " .if-" 

fc.  - »■  . ,,  . 

to  compete  the  season  acted  as  an  ihoentlTe  for  the  sidng  to  Negro  - . : 


migrant  labor  o At  about  .the  same  tlnie  the  ndjced  vegetable  and  fruit 


fanosrs  Ih  South  Jersey  began"  to  rely  [more  and  more  on  thei  ltaliim 
‘^families,  chiefly  from  the  city  of  Phiiadelphisc 

‘ . "3:-.^  . 1 '■'■^"r- 

■ & ' Practically  all  of  the  surveys  on  migratory  labor  In  New, Jersey^ 

m^e  in  the  past  have  been  directed  toward  the  problems  of  child  l^or^-'"'^ 
. 0“  ^ ^ ■' 
among  the'^Italian  migrants  ’ ^The  findings  ff.  studies  of  a legislative 

^ _L- »-  t>  '<'  “ 
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committes -^of  th^  State  in  1930  and  1931,  for  example/  pointed  to  the 


extent  to  idiich  mlgrai^o  xmder  16  years  of  ags  were  included  among  the^ 

^ - 


^ :4]SS^>r 

workers  in  Italian 'families  These,  Investigations  also  re^rted  ths-/-^-^ 

■4n  '■"r  » ’ ‘ 

jm  . r . B y- 

* general  health  and  living  conditions  of ^ these  workers^In  19.33#  the  MS'- 

y • f«a  ^ Kg,  fin 

tlonsl  Child  Labor  Committee  sought  to  bring  up  to  date  the:plct.ur^''  pre^ 


.-JT  ^ T •.r^  9 

sentsd  ini  1931  by  the  report 'of  the  New  Jei^aey  State  Connisslon  t to 

■■>.  > ' i.r.  '.5^,  ,?■  /.f'  I-/). 
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Invest^ate  the  Qnploymerxt  of  , Migratory  ChrldrencJ;  In  a pamphlet  entitled 


.<3 


j£r 


i^iwW  ■ 


^ "A  Summer  in  the  Country",  the  Conilitee  published  its'flndinga  which,  . 

^ ^ - _ ^ w g,  W.A  Mwk4<  ~ ^ «art«4  mW  m.aw_  _*aAM4  .m1«4  'H  ^4* 


among  others  things,  revealed  the  extent' to  which  non-  resident^  children  of 


Italian  families  are  used  as  workers  in  Net*  Jersey  agriculture*  ^AU  of 


i these  studies  centered  around  the  problem  of . Italian  migrants  with  the 


ifilh.  4^, .,  '2>  ” ^ 


•in. 


emphasis  being  on^hild  labor  None  touched  ttM  problem  of  Negro  migrants 


r^v 


largely  because  their  influx  intoiNew  Jersey  on  a large  scale  is,oompara^ 


tf_- 
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tlvely  recent  and  also  because  the  employment  of  children  among  them 


Tha  abov®  three  eurveye  revealed  the  eB?>loyiaent  of  conaldereble 
numbers  of  children  under  16  years  of  ago  who  accooipaiiled  their  parer^e 
to  Now  Jersey  for  harvesting  work*  Despite  the  rocootnendatioris  of  the  ' 
State  Legislative  Committee  of  1931  and  of  the  National  Child  Lafcor  Coror^/ 
mittee  in  1938, '^ho  Now  Jersey  Child  Labor  Law  did, not  prohibit  the  etor- 
ployment  of  children  in  agriculture  until  the  Pall  of  I94O  Tlie  effort.© 

■ >t 

of  these  committees  finally  bore  fruit  when  the  law  was  revised  ia 

-A  - ‘ ■ ’ * . • 

1940  to  include  rostrictiono  on  the  einployBent  of  chdld  labor  in  agrl^' 
cultural  pursuit© 0 . 


The  Child  Labor  Law,  as  revised,  and  which  became  elective  on 
September  1,  1940  provides,  ‘among  other  things,  that  children  under 
16  years  of  age  engaged  in  agricultural  'work,  shall  not  be  «aployed 
when  school  is  in  session  and  those  under  12  years,  of  age  ^a  f>rd* 
hibited  from  employment  in  thla  work  when  school  is  not  in  session 
Both  of  these  provisions  will  affect  the  eou>loyraent  of  children  of 
Italian  migrants,  a subetanti^  number  of,  whc^  arrive  in  Mew  Jersey 
before  school  is  let  out  at  the  end  of  June  for  the  summer  v^ation 
and  leave  after  the  resumption  of  school  early  in  September  • ~ 


The  pwvision  pertaining  to  children  imder  16  years  of  age  will  ap^  • 
ply  to  about  50  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  who  usually  , 
accompany  their  parents  to  work  in  the  Mew  Jersey  harvest*  Accordl]% 
to  the  child  labor  surveys  of  1930  and- 1938,  . each  school  child,  who  V 
worked  in  New  Jersey  lost  an  average  of  39  days,  of  school©  Thus  ap*'  • 
proxlraatoly  1800 ^children  between  6 and  15  years  of  age  (1930  survey^ 
figures)  will  not  be  available  for  an  average  of  39  do.7#  each  haShres^ 
season  if  these  children  attend  school  and  if  the  law  is  er^orced 
What  effect  this  prohibition  on  child  labor  will  have  on  the  decision 
of  parents  to  migrate  at  all  is  problematical  o' 


V. 


The  provision  relating  to  children  under  12  years  of  age  will  apply 
to  about- 12  percent  of  the  migrating  and  working  children 0 This  w^l 
.remove  from  employnwnt  almost  1000  children  between  6 and  11  years  of 
; age  (1930  survey  figures)  for  a period  of  about  three  monthe  of  the 
^ harvest,  June  15  to  September  15  (Footnote  continued  oiv  next  page) 
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'in  the  past  decade,  1930-1940,  both  acreage  and  production  of 
white  potatoes  in  the  Central,  Jersey  region  has  increased  very  sharply  - 

^ ^ '’-.J  ; -.M’ 

by  60  and  86  "percent,  respectively.  The  35,832  acres'^planted  to  white 


potatoes  and  the  5,598,191  bushels  harvested  in  1940  were  only  about'nine 


rn 


and  ten  percent,  respectively,  less  than  in  1920,  the  a^-time  peak,  ^ 
This  extraordinary  rise  in’^  production  and  Increase  in  size  of  plant  in 

«■  ‘T*  mm  ^ 

^ "-O'  (p  „ 2' 

the  last  ten  years,  significant  as  they  are,  do  not  'of  themselves  reflect 
the  ’ degree  ^of%pecliization  to  which  this  region  iWr  become;  committed 
to  this  essentially  labor  toopc  Since^ 1910,  not  to  go  further  back,  the  ^ 


^.reUtive  in^wrtance  of  this  region'of  the' St^te  ^aa  a potat^o  producer  has 
more  than  doubled,  having  produced  75  percent  of  the  State's  potatoes 
in’*  1940  as  compared  with  only  36  percent ' thirty  years  ago.  The  illative 


% 


acreage  in  this  crop" likewise  increased  from  34  pedant  of  the  State's 


total  in  1916  to- 71  percent  in  I94O0  About  one-third' of  this  gain  in 

llr 

relative  status  with  respect  to  ^acreage  and  production  was  made  in* the  ^ 
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past  decade,  1930  to  1940.  Similarly,  output  per  acre  in  this  ngion,  .^H  »< 

V fa 

already'lhe  hipest  in^  the  State,  has  grown  materially  during  these  ten 
years.'  More  intensive  ^application  of  3Ab*r  and  coital  per  unit  of  pr^ 


duotion  has  increased  the  output  of  I4I  bushels  per  acre  in  1930  to  I56' 


♦it.  TWHr  ~ f'r  ' ^ ~ •—  , , 4 

bushels^  per  acre  in  I94O,*  or  a rise  of  Ip  percent.  A The  introduction  of 
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Other  piv^ions  of  are  as  follows!  a)  Special  permit  required  „ 

for  minors  under  16)*^ ‘hours  of  work  not  to  eaoceed  10  a dayj  c)  no 
restrictions  on  work  perf oxned  outside  of  school  hours  in  conneotiorv^ 

.M  with‘ minor's  own  home  and  directly  for  his  parent  or  legal  guardian.  ^ 
This  bill  was  sponsored  by JfchO' (tonswBfWal  League  of  Mew  Jersey  and  e^.-^ 
™ dorsad  by  the  Mational  and  b State  Board 

of  Agriculture. 

i/^See  table  in^append^^  ^reage  and  Production  of  Irish  ("bite)  po- 
tatces  in  Central  Hew,  Jersey, , by  Counties,  1910-1940 " * ' 
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of  the  teo-row  mechanical  potato'’ digger,  inopebrer,,haB  aade-posaib^ 


I 


^not  only  larger  farma  but  has  alao  considerably  accelerated  the  tempo 

If®  ' ^ 

it.,  -j,. 

of  the  harvest  0 Thus,  complete  commercialization  of  pbtato  farming  has-' 


' V "^5  " 'V.'i 


tened  by.  mechwiization,  acreage  wqjanaion  and  rapid  growth  in  production 


..V 


have, been  t^e 

harvest  workers  in  Central  Jerseyo 

^ - -*0^  > ’3  .w  -sjf  » 

It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  social  and  economic 

SI  I's 
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r factors  responsible  for  the  increaw^ed^' demand  for  _ 
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problems  usually  resulting  from  the  employment  of  migratory^ workers 

■KA,  j,'  *5  , Tl  i'  . . . 
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should  have  become  more  aggravated  and  more  intensified  as ^the  number  of 


these  iaiterers’iJicfeasedo  ‘Official  active  Interest  in  the  problems  by 

-V  J'  •' 51  & jft.  Ik  ir 


State  officials  was^timulated  by  the  discusaiona  and , recommendations  of 


the  Interstate  Conference , on  ICLgratbry  Labor  held  in  Balti^re  in  Feb- 

u..  1/  "■  ! 

ruary  of  1940o  ^Shortly  after  this  confewnce  an  unofficial  organi- 


zation  was  formed  in  New  Jersey  to  coordinate  activities  leading  to  a 

I’i 


""proper  solution  of  the  migratory  labor  problem  intthe  State.  This  or-^ 


.-a- 
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panization,  called  the  "lew, Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  on 

^ ^ J iJ2  , - ■ " ^ 

Migratoi^/ Labor",  is  composed  of  representatives  from  various  government 

•s^4  y ...  tea.  . s- 
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agencies  in  the 'State,  Each  of  these  agencies  has  more  or  less  of  an 

-A  ■ 

interest  in. the  migratoxy  labor  problem  in  the  3tate.,;_ 
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•atciry  Labor,  of' 

, is.  Chairman  and 
of  Agrieulture,  is  ^ 
entatives;  Ro  W«  Allan, 
^ the  Bureau  of  ^ 
State  Employment 
; WoHo  MacDonald,  Oei^ 
jiil  Commission;  CoH«  Scho- 
; JoE.  Sloane,  State  . Planning  Board| 

Authority;  and  ^oLt  Prankel,^Direotor>;cf 

and  Agencies o 
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The  designed  function  of  the' Conference,  operating  on  the  basis 


■^r 


of  separately/ constituted  ooBunittees  which  perform  ? the  detailed  work  of 


the  Conference,  is  to  obtain  facts, j outline  proper  courses  to  be  pursued 

" - . . i V ■*  -n 
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and  make  recommendations  for  legislative  action  and  departmental  regular 

. - ^ ■- 


^iors*  One  of  it*  Ic^rtant  coniBittoes  is  the  Survey  Committee  charged 


with  the  responsibility  of  accumulating  facts,  propose  additional  fact- 


finding surveys  and  be  responsible  for  thej^i  execution.  "The  very  exist- 


enee  of  the  New  Jersey  "Conference",  observed  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department i of  Labor,  *^0  a"' tacit  admission  that  there 


is  a pxroblem  concerning  the  employment  of  migratory  labor  in  the  State." 

^ >■  V ’3  ifd 


In  April,  1 1940, Hhe  first  survey  conducted^  under  the  guidance  and 


sponsorship  of  the  Conference  was  made  in  the  potato  growing  area  of 

7 • f 2/ 

Central  Jersey  conqposediof  Uiddlesex,  Mercer  and  Monmouth  Counties. 

^ ^ **  5 

The  information,^  which  was  obtained  through  interviews  with  farm  operators, 

» iS-' 


was  extremely  illuminating.  It  x^ve^ed,  among  other  thl^s,  the  amount 


of  migratory  Negro  labor  employed  in  the  region  during  the  potato  ^^harvest. 


the  reasons  for  ei^loying  it, .methods  of  recruiting  this  la^r,  place  of 


- . .Y  . I tT  P 

origin  of  the  migrants,  wages  paid  and  other  conditions  of  emplo3no6nt. 


»'  ■'Sir 


. ...  ^ 

irjbeifiiii  thi  Select  Committee  to  Inves- 


Citisens.  Hearings  pur- 


fork  City,  July  29-31,  1940, 

^ The'/ survey  was  under  the  f^'i^^rvision  of  RuaseU  Sldridge,  ^ . 

Director  of  the  State  Bmploywent  Service  Division,  W.  a.  Allen,  State 
Secretary  of  Agricultwe  and  H/.^Q.'fcWeies'i  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industries/^  ^ 


Th«  findings  of  this  study  are  interspersed  in  other  sections  of  this 
roport  for  the  p\irp08o  of  comparing  and  contrasting  them  with  thosO  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration’s  survey  made  in  the  same  region  in 
August  1940  but  conducted  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  both  the  mi- 
L^ranta  and  the  fMfmere* 

The  State  Health  and  the  State  Police  Departments,  also,  have 
taUten  an  active  interest  in  the  migratory  labor  problem  in  recent  years c 
For  a few  seasons  prior  to  the  summer  of  1939>  the  Venereal  Disease  Clinic 
at  New  Brunswick  was  severely  taxed  by  additional  patients  from  among  the 
migrants  to  the  potato  pioklng  area.  As  a result,  the  State  Health  De- 
partment instituted  special  activities,  during  the  potato  season  of  1939 
in  order  to  discover  and  treat  cases  of  syphilis  among  this  group  of 
transient  workerso  In  that  season,  of  the  approsttioately  3>000  persons 
who  had  their  blood  tested  2500  were  Negro  migrants,  During  the  1940 
potata  harvesting  season,  the  Health  Department  made  a similar  survey  in 
Niddlesex,  Mercer  and  Monmouth  counties.  Blood  tests  were  made  to  deter- 
mine  evidence  of  syphilis  among  workers  attracted  to  the  region  and 
facilities  for  treating  those  affected  with  the  disease  were  provided. 

In  addition,  information  was  secured  by  personal  inspection  of  th^  living 
quarters  used  by  the  migrants,  of  basic  sanitation  at  such  quarter^  in- 
eluding  water  supply  and  method  of  collecting  hum^  wastes, 

.V- 

Attached  to  the  Health  Department  personnel  during  the  1940  sur- 
vey,  were  representatives  of  the  State  Labor  and  State  ?oll«v  ^p'^rtisents 
The  former  obtained  from  workers  data  on  earnings,  hours  of  work  and 
place  of  origlni  the  latter  took  fingerprints  of  the  migrants  for  the 
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purpoM.  of  tracing  any  orlninal  alamant^  among  tham^"  Tha^ action'^  of  tht' 

4i 
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State  Police  wae  laotivated  by  the^petty  ciImb  and  misdemeanors  which, 


V 


it  was  believed,  were  eommitted  in  former  years  by  the  Negro  migrants 


^ A.' ■ 
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and  stefflEwd  from  the  year  1935  when  some > of  the  State  police  stations  in 


ft' 
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the  potato  count iss  investigated  several  migrant  camps  where,  the  workers^ 


^ ^ *>  ■ - 

were'  not  under  the* same  restraints  as  those  migrants  ^o  were  quartered 

on  farms  on  which  they  were  employedo 

^ , 1 ' 7 Xa  B fll, 

The  signif loanee  of  these  efforts^ to  gain  more  information  and 


knowledge  respecting  the  migratory  labor  problem  in  the  State  lies  in 

' i'"  PS  ij  t 

the  official  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  has  reached  a 

ra 
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stage  when  it^  can  no  longer  be  ignored « ^^‘Asstunlng  that  these  migrants 
W'''  "■  ® '9 

will  continue  tc^be.essentialt to  the.  agricultural  economy  of  New  kersey 


for  eotts  time  totoome,  these  fact-finding  surveys  rep^sent  necessary 


IS 


preliminary  steps  befo^  the  problems  could  be  attacked  rationally/ and , 
Judidoosly. 


ECONOMIC  DffORTANCK  OF  MIGRATORY  LABOR  TO  NEW  JERSET  AffiaCULTUKS 

■jk 

The  Hew  Jersey  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 

that  of  the  appx*oxljnately  850,000  acres  in  all  crops  in  the  State, 

about  310,000  acres,  or  a little  over  one-third  of  the  crop  acreage, 

re.^ires  the  employment  of  migratory  labor  in  part  or  in  whole  for 

harvest  workc  It  also  has  estimated  that  in  terms  of  man-hours  of 

harvest  work  the  labor  of  Biigi'atory  workers  amounts  to  about  12  percent. 

These  over^^all  figures,  however,  obscure  the  vital  ifl^)ortance  of  this 

type  of  labor  in  certain  selected  agricultural  sections  of  New  Jersey. 

To  the  more  than  600  commezical  potato,  fruit  and  vegetable  grower*  of 

1/ 

the  State,  these  migrant  workers  represent  considerably  more  than  12 
percent  of  their  total  harvest  labor  needs.  According  to^  the  State 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  dependence  of  these  growers  on  this  type 
of  labor  is  so  great  that  ’*it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  agricixltural 
situation  in  this  State  would  be  badly  affected  if  this  regular  method 

2/ 

of  using  migrants  for  harvesting  was  not  available."  The  significance 
of  this  appraisal  can  be  readily  grasped  when  one  examines  a smaller,  but 
nonetheless  a vitally  important  segment  of  New  Jersey  agriculture  - the 
Central  Jersey  potato  region.  This  was  the  region  in  which  the  New  Jersey 
Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Migratory  Labor  and  the  Labor  Division 

^ About  325  potato  growers  employ  mostly  Negro  migrants;  300  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  employ  mostly  Italian  migrants. 

^ Prepai^d  statement  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
submitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor. 
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of  the  Pam  Security  Adodniatratlon  conducted  their  surveys  on  the 
migratory  labor  situation  in  April  and  August  1940,  respectively* 

The  findings  of  the  Conference  survey  indicated  that  the  325 
potato  growers  who  were  interviewed  enployed  over  J^,000  migratory 
Negro  workers  in  1939*  Those  operators  represented  about  95  percent  of 
all  the  potato  f amers  employing  migratory  workers  in  the  region  and 
had  under  cultivation  over  24,000  acres  of  potatoes  or  almost  half 
(48  percent)  of  the  total  potato  acreage  of  the  State*  It  was  revealed 
also  that  about  50  perdent  of  these  migrants  were  attached  to  the 
farms  (available  for  work,  but  not  always  working)  for  10  weeks  or  more, 
slightly  more  than  60  percent,  for  eight  weeks  or  more  and  a little 

y 

less  than  80  pezreent,  for  six  weeks  or  momo 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  interviewed  only  44  farm  opera- 
tors, having  devoted  the  major  portion  of  its  time  to  interviewing 
more  than  300  potato  workers*  In  contrast  to  the  Conference  survey 
which  was  conducted  in  the  off-season,  in  April  of  the  year,  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  study  was  made  in  August,  the  height  of  the 
season*  The  operators  who  were  interviewed  had  in  cultivation  a total 
of  7100  acres,  65  jwroent  of  which  wras  devoted  to  potatoes  - the  latter 
representing  about  15  percent  of  the  potato  acreage  in  the  Central  Jeiv 
sey  area.  These  44  farmers  employed  a total  of  810  potato  pickers,  al- 

Mimeographed  report  submitted  by  Ho  B*  Weiss,  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Russell  Eldridge,  Director  of  the  Eii^}loy3ient 
Service  Division,  Dnec^loystnt  Cor.^ensation  Division  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  April  29,  1940,  p*  5o 


mogt  95  percent  of  whom  were  migrants,  practically  all  Hegroes  from 
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out  of  the  States  It  is  significant  that  all  of  the  local  pickers 
ware  also  Negroes*  A conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  labor  used  in  harvesting,  grading,  sacking  and  hauling 
potatoes  in  this  .region  as  a whole  constitutes  Negro  migrants  from  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  State  | the  rest  rej^resonts  Negro  and  white  work- 
ers from  the  immediate  locality  and  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
particularly  Negroes  from  Trenton* 

Farmers  in  this  region  were  found  to  employ  very  few  workers 
during  the  year  roundo  Almost  all  of  them,  it  was  discovered,  hire 
workers  during  the  potato  harvest  period  idiich  lasts  about  four  months  — 
July  through  October*  Only  four  of  the  44  labor-enjoying  farmers, 
or  slightly  more  than  nine  percent  of  those  interviewed,  reported  that 
they  employed  no  migrants  in  August  when  the  survey  was  made*  Those 
four  operators,  however,  had  comparatively  small  acreages  in  potatoes* 
I>uring  the  1939  potato  harvest,  the  40  fanners  with  migrants  employed 
on  an  average  a minimum  of  17  workers  and  an  average  maximuni  of  22  work- 
ers* Sighteen  of  these  farmers  or  almost  half  employed  on  the  average 
more  than  22  migrant  workers  during  the  peak  of  the  1940  season*  A 
few  of  them  employed  more  than  40  migrant  workers  and  one  employed  as 
many  as  75  potato  harvest  hands*  These  40  operators  had  been  employing 
Negro  migrants  for  an  average  of  seven  yearso 

, 

^ Of  the  765  migrant  workers  only  10  were  white*  These  white  migra- 
tory workers  were  mainly  from  other  parts  of  New  Jersey* 


c 
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Southern  New  Jersey  is  materially  more  self-sufficient  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  needs  of  its  agricultural  economy  at  harvest  time 
than  is  the  potato  region  of  Central  Jersey.  Probably  from  25  to  4O 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  labor  en^loyed  in  this  area  both  on 
the  farms  and  in  the  packing  sheds  and  canneries/  represents  migrant 
or  non-local  workers « 

In  the  neighborhood  of  SOO  to  1000  Italian  families,  comprising 

1/ 

4500  to  6000  persons,  mostly  from  Phllad0.phia,  Caiaden,  and  Trenton, 
make  the  journey  to  the  farms  of  South  Jersey  every  summer . Assuming 
that  80  percent  of  this  mlgr&tory  population  constitutes  workers,  it 
would  appear  that  between  36OO  and  48OO  crop  harvesters  in  this  cate- 
gory alone  are  employed  annually  in  this  agricultural  area  of  the  State 
durihg  July  and  August,  the  'peak  months  of  the  seasono  This  approximates 
the  estimates  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  of  5OOO  persons 

y 

of  whom  88  percent  or  about  4500  are  Italian  migratory  workers.  Almost 
one-third  of  them  remain  in  New  Jersey  70  days  or  less,  more  than  half, 

u 

between  71  and  I50  days,  and  about  I5  perdent  stay  longer. 


\J  Computed  on  the  basis  of  5.7  members  to  a family  which  migrated  to 

Hew  Jersey  in  1938.  Cf o National  Child  Labor  Committee,  A Summer 
in  the  Country t March  1939,  Table  I,  p»  12. 

The  proportion  disclosed  by  the  National  Child  I.abor  Committee  sur- 
vey in  19380  Cfo  Ibid,  po  12o 

^ XntAmtata  Migration,  Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  to 

vestigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citigens.  H.  Has.  63 
and  Ho  Reso  491,  H.R.,  77th  Congress,  3rd  Sess.  Part  I,  New  York 
City  Hearings,  July  29-31,  1940,  p.  100. 

4/  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  O£o  cit. . Table  4,  p.  13. 
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Together  with  the  white  end  Negro  migrants  from  the  South  and 

from  other  parte  of  country  and  of  New  Jersey  who  must  be  provided 

with  shelter  fcusili  during  the  season,  it  would  seam  that  no  less 

1/ 

than  6CXX)  strictly  non-local  farm  workers  are  annually  employed  at  the 
peak  of  the  season  in  South  Jersey,  and  no  less  than  10,000  migratory 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  State  as  a whole.  The  comparatively  large 
area  over  which  the  r&^grants  in  South  Jersey  are  employed  does  not  per- 
mit, however,  .inywhen,  near  the  same  oonoentration  of  migratory  farm 
laborers  characterlst.'^.c  of  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region. 

Farmers  in  BurlfJLngton  County,  the  largest  in  the  State  in  point 
of  view  of  actual  phy  ^cal  size  as  well  as  in  crop  acreage,  require  sub- 
stantial nuad:>er8  of  workers  to  out  asparagus  and  to  harvest  sweet  com, 
peas,  beans,  tomatoes^  and  a variety  of  fruits  and  berries.  Prom  40  to 
50  percent  of  this  seasonal  labor  comprises  working  members  of  Italian 
families  recruited  fo?”  the  most  part  by  padronea  or  other  types  of  labor 
contractors  from  the  H^hiladelphiar-Camden  area,  Koughly  3000  men,  women 
and  children  are  employed  on  the  farms  of  this  county.  The  em- 

ployment of  children  la  particularly  heavy  in  this  county  as  a whole, 
but  especially  is  thfcg  true  in  the  berry  fields  and  in  the  cranberry 
bogs  around  Vincentowi  and  Nhitesbog.  Despite  the  comparatively  large 
numbex^  of  these  nu  in  the  county,  no  large  concentrations  of 

these  workers  are  fou^d  in  any  one  particiilar  looalityg 

\/  Setimated  on  the  assumption  that  Italian  migrants  from  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  out-number  the  other  migrants  3^  to  1. 


In  Caoden,  Qloucester  and  Salem  oountlea^  an  agricultural  area 
devoted  chiefly  to  such  labor  crops  as  asparagus,  strawberries  and  to- 
matoes, probably  about  25- percent  of.,  the  farm  field  labor  employed 
during  the  harvest  season  represents  non-local  labor.  About  15  percent 
of  the  migratory  workers  are  families  of  Italian  descent  and  about  10 
percent  are  whites  and  Negroes  from  the  States  south  of  New  Jersey. 

A considerable  number  of  lntr»-State  ndgranta  are  also  of  Italian  stock 
recruited  from  the  s'irrounding  small  towns  and  villages  and  who  during 
the  season  are  quartered  on  the  farms  which  enq?loy  them<,  The  1500  acre 
Jill  Farms  near  Sharptown  in  Salem  County,  for  example,  employ  many 
Italian  families  from  Penns  Grove  for  work  in  general  truck  crops,  at 
the  sane  time  using  southern  Negroes  for  work  in  potatoes.  Other  large 
commercial  farmers  in  the  region  such  as  John  DeBois  and  John  Stiles 
have  similar  work  arrangements.  Th#  majority  of  the  strictly  local 
resident  farm  laborers  are  Negroes  vdio  in  the  past  had  migrated  to 
New  Jersey  from  the  South  and  had  settled  in  the  towns  and  operwsountry 
communities  in  the  region. 

In  Cumberland  County,  migrants  are  employed  both  in  field  work 
and  in  the  canneries  during  the  harvest  season.  The  demand  for  farm 
aborers  i»  coincidental  with  that  for  canning  and  packing  house  workers 
because  most  of  the  produce  is  taken  directly  from  the  field  to  the  can- 
neries and  packing  houses.  Work  in  asparagus,  one  of  the  earlier  crops 
harvested,  attracts  between  200  and  300  families  of  Italian  stock  and 
some  Negro  families  from  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
hire  entire  families  on  a contract  basis  for  cuttin  ^luid  bunching  the  as— 


f 
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Such  MTork  arrari.g«iit»nis  arck  coi^ducivo  to  the  ua«  of  migrant 
labor.  Strawberries,  the  next  large  labor  crop,  oT  wliich  there  are 
about  3500  .acres  in  the  coimty,  provide  work  for  many  Italian  families 
fron  South  Philadelphiao  By  strawberr:.  tl^'^e  the  migrant  stream  is  aug- 
mented to  a total  of  about  500  to  600  families.  Sof-ie  of  these  pickers 
stay  on  for  the  ol^on  deal  nliich  is  centered  around  Cedaryllle.  String 
and  lima  beans  follow  onions  on  the  labor-crop  calendar.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  at  least  3OO  Italian  and  Negro  laborers  come  in  from  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  area  during  the  beah  pioldLng  season.  The  harvesting 
of  canhouae  tbna^oee  and  whlt^  potatoes  starts  aj’burid  the  first  of  Aug- 
ust arid  is  accomplished,  in  part,  viith  migratory  labor  from  Philadelphia 

and  Chester,  from  northern  New  Jersey,  and  to  a lesser  extent  with 

> * 

aouthsrh  l^bor. 

Sweet  potatoes  which  follow  later  in  the  season  are  picked  al- 
most  exclusively  by  local  labor.  Spring  operations  such  as  onion  setting 
ar4  thinning  peaches  are  likewise  carried  through  yrlth  resident  workers. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  living  conditions  and  working  conditions 
of  the  migrants  in  this  county  Sfoo  Whk  in  the  fields  and  those  who  are 
err*ployed  'seasonally  in  the  oaniierlea  and  packing  houses.  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  d the  peak  of  the  season  abdiit  20  percent  of  the  cannery  and 
packing  house  workers' represent  non-resident  labjr.  It  is  believed  also 
that  some  of  these  workers  move  to  the  northern '',:art  of  the  State  for 
work  in  the  apple  hax*vest  after  the  close  of  the  packing  and  canning  sea- 
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FACT0R3  QOYKBNIMQ  THE 

JERSET  POTATO  REQIQN 


Qy  moRATORT  ?/drkers  in  the  central 


The  ma^or  reason  for  the  employment  of  migratory  workers  in  the 

Central  Jersey  potato  region  is  the  prevailing  shortage  of  local  workers 

in  relation  to  the  harvest  needs o It  is  undeniable  that  to  some  extent 

this  shortage  is  absolute  and  is  but  another  illustration  of  a disturbance 

in  the  labor  demand  and  supply  equilibirlum  in  an  area  where  the  teiapo  of 

a speoid-ized  and  commercial  wage  labor-consuming  type  of  agriculture  has 

* ^ 


outstripped  the  growth  of  the  local  farm  wage-iibrking  populationo  It  is 
equally  clear^  however^  that  substantially  the  shortage  is  relative^  re- 
sulting from  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  employment  at  present  pre- 
vailing in  the  potato  groiwing  economy  and  which  are  unacceptable  to  the 
available  and  physically  competent  workers  in  the  local  communities* 

In  former  yearsj  potatoes  were  dug  on  a normal  workday  basis,  the 
work  being  continuous  and  the  hours  reasonably  regular.  Local  pickers 
worked  satisfactorily  under  these  conditions.  Harvesting  operations,  as 
they  are  conducted  today,  however,  are  irregular  and  feverish.  Picking 
la  heaviest  in  the  early  morning,  and  late  afternoon  and  evening,  with 
grading  activity  extending  frequently  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night. 

If  weather  and  market  conditions  are  favorable  for  dlggin^and  picking, 
operations  usually  begin  at  4 a.m.  or  5 aom.  and  last  until  10  aom.  or 
11  acm.  During  the  late  morning  .and  eaa*ly  afternoon  usually  no  work  is 
performed,  because  potatoes  are  subject  to  scorch  from  the  sun.  Work 
usually  resumes  at  4 continues  until  dark.  Gb:‘ading  and  hauling 
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ar«  performed  at  any  time  during  the  day  or  nighty  depending  on  the 
amount  of  potatoes  which  have  been  picked  and  aire  ready  to  be  graded, 
sacked,  and  hauled®  No  potatoes  are  dug,  picked,  or  graded,  however, 
irrespective  of  weather  conditions,  until  they  are  soldo  Thus,  fluctu- 
ations of  the  market  and  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  more  than  the 
caprice  of  the  individual  farmer,  are  the  basic  causes  of  this  system 
of  operationo 

When  the  price  of  potatoes  takes  a Juiq)  or  orders  are  placed, 
the  operator  acts  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  digging  com- 
mences at  short  notice  and  becomes  intense,  and  the  product  is  xnished 
for  delivery  to  meet  buyers*  or  brokers*  orders®  Thus,  a potato  grower 
may  receive  an  order  at,  say,  2 pdao  on  a given  day  for  delivery  to  a 
buyer  or  broker  that  same  ereningo  This  usually  entails  a late  afternoon 
digging,  picking,  and  grading®  Likewise,  a late  afternoon  order  may  re- 
sult in  a later  evening  digging,  and  the  potatoes  are  picked  early  the  next 
morning®  When  the  price  is  low  and  the  market  is  sluggish,  harvesting  - 
may  be  slowed  up  or  discontinued  completely  and  indefinitely®  In  the 
summer  of  1940,  during  the  period  of  our  sinrvey,  many  workers  reported 
obtaining  as  little  as  one  and  two  days  of  employment  in  two  and  three 
weeks.  Low  market  prices  were  largely  responsible  for  this  situationc 

Local  workers  apparently  are  unwilling  to  oast  themselves  into 
this  routine  of  work®  This  is  evident  from  the  replies  of  the  44  farmers 
interviewed®  With  the  exception  of  three  of  those  operators,  all  stated 
that  they  have  encountered  x*eal  difficulties  in  securing  local  labor  in 
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the  past  few  years*  In  faot^  most  of  them  were  no  longer  exerting 
any  genuine  effort  to  hire  local  persona  having  already  concluded  that 
potato  harvest  work  is  xmacceptable  to  theme  To  support  this  conclusion^ 
they  frequently  pointed  to  their  ejqperience  with  local  labor^  the  em- 
ployment of  which  all  too  often  resulted  in  friction^  abrupt  quittings^ 
unpicked  fields^  aimbumed  potatoes^  and  financial  losses*  Almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  operators  interviewed  stated  that  they  uhqualif iedly  pre- 
ferred not  to  hire  local  labor , and  indeed  were  not  doing  so*  Only  eight 
of  the  ^4  farmers  expressed  a decided  preference  for  local  resident  work- 
era,  but  still  seven  of  them  employed  Negro  migrants  at  the  time  of  the 
interview,  because,  they  explained,  local  competent  workers  were  scarce 
or  would  not  work*  ”I*d  prefer  local  help  if  they  were  any  good”,  sadd 
one  of  these  growers,  ”for  if  they* re  any  good  they>re  worth  three  of 
the  southern  helps"  Only  one  operator  in  this  small  group  which  pre- 
ferred local  workers  was  actually  exercising  his  preference  because, 
significantly,  the  large  grovers  employed  migrant  labor  which  enabled 
him  to  find  competent  workers  resident  in  the  vicinity.  A few  operators 
had  no  special  preference  in  this  respect o 

That  a considerable  number  of  potato  growers  had  formerly  em- 
ployed local  laborers  is  .evident  from  the  findings  of  the  survey  made 
by  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Migratory  Labor 
in  the  Spring  of  1940*  According  to  this  showing,  almost  60  percent  of 
the  283  reports  received"  relating  to  this  practice  responded  in  the 
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affirmative  to  the  queationi  "Hava  local  or  relief  laborers  been  eia- 

1/ 

ployed  in  the  past?"  Host  of  the  operators  who  replied  to  this  question 
also  gave  reasons  for  no  longer  employing  local  labor.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  out  of  226  operators  whose  reasons  were  recorded,  only  35, 
or  15  percent,  stated  categorically  that  "not  enough  (were)  availatiB," 
The  balance  of  the  responses,  with  few  exceptions,  indicated  indirectly 
that  factors  other  than  absolute  scarcity  were  the  governing  forces  in 
the  non-employment  of  local  laboro  Almost  40  percent  commented  that 
local  labor  was  either  "unsatisfactory",  "not  dependable",  or  "not 
capable  of  doing  (the)  worit".  About  27  percent  blamed  the  WPA  for  one 
reason  or  another  for  the  relative  shortage  of  local  labor,  and  another 
10  percent  stated  that  local  "workers  do  not  apply  for  work,"  The  re- 
maining small  proportion  of  operators  remarked  that  they  were  satisfied 

with  their  migratory  workers  and  had  no  comment  to  make  on  the  local 

2/ 

labor  situation p 

Huch  blame  has  been  directed  against  the  WPA  for  siphoning  off 
labor  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  work  in  potatoes 
during  the  seasonp  Almost  one-third  of  the  operators  who  were  inter- 
viewed by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  oaq>res8ed  this  opinion? 

^ Intftratata  Migration.  Hearings  before  the  Sdsct  Committee,  to 

Investigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  Ho 

Res.  491,  77th  Cong?,  3rd  Sess,,  Part  I,  New  York  City  Hearings, 

July  29-31,  1940,  p,  91o 

^ Ibid,  po  91* 
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The  fact  z^mainSf  however^  that  a oarefiil  analysis  of  occupations  of 
relief  workers  on  ?7PA  has  not  been  Biade  recently  to  confirm  or  refute 
these  charges.  A few  years  ago,  an  attenypt  was  made  to  supply  har- 
vest labor  from  certain  relief  areas . The  effort  was  not  exhaustive, 
but  State  relief  authorities  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  re- 
lief clients  in  New  Jersey  were  either  too  old  or  physically  incapable 

1/ 

of  performing  the  required  work,  and  the  rest  "just  won't  do  it." 

Today,  in  many  quarters,  extreme  doubt  exists  whether  the  NPA 
is  a serious  factor  in  the  local  farm  labor  shortage.  One  of  the 
largest  growers  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region  observed  that  were 
all  the  able  and  willing  workers  on  ffPA  released  during  the  harvesting 
period  to  work  in  potatoes  and  other  crops,  the  Negro  migrants  would 
.still  be  needed  in  great  numbers.  Sven  this  potential,  source  of  labor 
supply,  inconsequential  as  it  may  be,  is  closed  to  the  fanner  for  two 
reasons!  First,  as  the  Director  of  State  Financial  Aid  Commission  has 
stated,  it  is  frequently  inqpractioal  to  transfer  relief  .clients  from 


^ Recently,  the  Municipal  Aid  Conferences  have  endeavored  to  determine 
to  what  extent  p>enons  on  local  relief  rolls  may  be  used  to  supply 
a part  of  the  demand  during  the  peak  for  agricultural  labor,  but 
since  the  resialts  of  these  surveys  have  not  been  divulged  as  yet, 
it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  such  a course  would  be  feasible o 
cfo  General  Information  Furnished  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

Special  Committee  Investigating  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Desti- 

tute Citizens  With  Beference  to  Public  Hearings  To  Be  Held  In  City 
of  Mew  York,  flulv  2d-qi.  19A0.  Belatina  to  the  N.  Jo  Conference 

of  State  Dcpartjnsrts  on  Migratory  Labor  (mimeographed).  Po  13 o 
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the  relief  rolls  to  the  fields  because  the  heaviest  relief  loads  are 
in  urban  centers  too  distant  from  the  farms}  Second^  those  who  are 
competent  to  work  In  the  potato  haxrrest  prefer  the  greater  regularity 
and  steadiness  of  WPA  employment  and  the  higher  earnings  which  they 
make  or  would  make  on  TPA  as  ccmpared  with  the  condltioiui  of  work  and 
level  of  earnings  In  potatoes  > Workers  are  also  reluctant  to  leave 
WPA  for  potato  harvesting  wrrk  for  fear  of  losing  their  WPA  Jobs  or 
for  lack  of  assurance  that  they  will  be  reinstated  without  loss  of 
time  and  moneyo 

That  ^he  growers  are  not  unaware  of  this  situation  Is  reflected 

0 f 

In  their  attitude  towards  the  effect  of  the  WPA  on  wages  and  on  general 
labor  efficiency  in  the  local  communities <>  Even  if  the  WPA  were  not 
currently  using  most  of  the  imemployed  workers  In  the  region^  they  li>- 
slst,  it  has  instilled  In  them  unreasonable  notions  about  wages  or  has 
otherwise  ruined  their  capacity  for  efficient  farm  worko  The  sane  opera- 
tor who  e^ressed  himself  as  seeing  no  numerical  solution  to  the  local 
labor  shortiige  If  WPA  released  all  the  competent  labor  for  the  potato 
harvest^  summarized  his  views  on  this  effect  of  WPA  on  labor  as  follows! 
"WPA  pays  twice  the  community  rate  for  one-half  of  the  tlmso  Farms  have 
lost  their  men  to  WPAo  It's  no  use  now  to  release  them  as  they  aren’t 
any  good  to  work  on  farms  today. — It  takes  10  WPA  men  to  do  one  man’s  job," 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  operator  had  been  using  migrant  hairvest 
labor  for  more  than  10  years  - or  at  least  five  years  before  WPA  came  on 
the  sceneo  Other  farmers  who  held  similar  views  of  WPA  were  found  to  have 
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eiqiloysd  cdgrants  for  an  averaga  of  nine  years o Those ^ therefore,  who 
hold  WPA  to  strict  acooontabillty  for  the  dearth  of  local  potato  plokere 
are  probably  more  resentful  of  IPA  because  of  its  effect  in  raising  pre- 
vailing wages  than  in  directly  causing  the  labor  shortage. 

According  to  the  fanners,  the  major  requirement  for  workers 
in  potatoes  is  the  ability  to  "stand  hard  work  and  heat",  and  the 
special  condition  of  such  emplo^snent  which  workers  must  be  willing 
to  accept  is  to  work  at  any  hour  oil  the  day  when  needed,  for  the 
wages  offeredo  The  majority  of  the  operators  believe  that  local 
workers,  especially  white  persons,  do  not  meet  the  physical  require- 
ments, and  most  of  the  local  workers  refuse  to  accept  the  conditions 

4 

of  employment.  It  is  this  mutual  rejection  of  men  and  Jobs  tdiich 
primarily  sets  the  stage  for  the  appearance  of  Kegro  migratory  workers 
in  this  region. 

Negro  migrants  accept  the  conditions  of  es^^loyment  in  the 
potato  harvest  rejected  by  most  of  the  available  local  working  popu- 
lation. The  former  work  at  high  speed  or  stand  by,  as  market  and 
weather  conditions  determine,  accepting  the  work  or  inactivity  with 
little  or  no  ooii9)laint.  Frequently  buyers*  trucks  call  at  the  farm 
in  the  late  hours  of  the  night  or  early  hours  of  the  noming  to  pick 
up  sacked  potatoes.  The  Negro  migrant,  sleeping  on  the  premises,  is 
readily  available  to  pitch  in  with  the  loading.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
employer,  the  Negro  migrant  is  the  most  accommodating  of  workers,  and 
his  immediate  availability  is  a tremendous  advantage  which  cannot  be 
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achieved  with  local  workers  irtio  usually  do  not  reside  on  the  Tamo  One 
operator 4 referring  to  the  migrants^  summarized  this  favoring  clroua- 
stance  as  follows i "Iou*ve  got  *em  right  on  your  place;  you  don't 
have  to  go  runnln*  and  lookin'  for  helpo” 

The  "availability  for  and  willingness  to  work"  at  a moment's 
notice  Is  a factor  which  weighs  heavily  in  the  general  preference  of 
New  Jersey  potato  farmers  for  southern  Negro  help*  Praotioally  all  of 
the  potato  migrants  In  the  area  are  quartered  on  or  nearby  the  f arms 
on  which  they  ax*e  employed*-  Almost  three  out  of  four  farmers  who  were 
Interviewed  preferred  Negro  migrants  for  various  reasons,  but  60  percent 
of  them  preferred  these  laborers  chiefly  because  they  were  willing  to 
live  on  the  farm  and  hold  themselves  In  readiness  to  work  at  any  time 
of  the  day  and  even  of  the  night. 

Other  growers  stated  that  their  preference  for  the  southern 
Negroes  was  governed  primarily  by  the  superior  skill  and  stamina 
of  these  workers o They  were  "the  experts"  in  potato  work  was  the 
way  one  of  the  large  growers  described  them.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
solid  foundation  in  fact*  These  Negro  migrants  frequently  follow  the 
potato  seasons  from  Florida  or  the  Carollnas  northward  to  New  Jersey^ 
They  have  imdoubtedly  acquired  the  skill,  experience,  and  speed  which 
the  majority  of  the  local  workers  cannot  match.  A few  of  the  operators 
stated  that  they  were  using  migrants  because  they  were  able  to  get  them 
to  work  for  less  than  the  local  hands  would  accept.  In  one  operator's 
opinion,  Intensive  cultivation  of  potatoes  Involved  greater  ejqpendlture 


c 
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par  unit  of  operation  than  In  former  yeare^  and  stated  "we  got  to 
cut  costs  somewhere o"  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  operators  Inter- 
viewed stated  they  used  the  Negro  migrants  chiefly  because  no  help 
was  available o 

The  FSA  findings  recited  above  respecting  the  reasons  for 
using  Negro  migrants  rou^ily  approximate  those  of  the  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Migra- 
tory Laboro  Out  of  a total  of  about  360  responses  to  the  Confer- 
ence questionnaire  "Reasons  for  Using  Migratory  Negro  Labor about 
25  percent  were  tc  the  effect  that  "local  help  Is  not  available”, 
another  20  percent  stated  that  local  labor  does  not  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  employiasnt,  will  not  work  for  prevailing  wages  and  is  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  partly  because  of  the  influence  of  the  nPA,  and 
50  percent  declared  that  Negro  migrants  were  the  most  satisfactory 
laborers  for  potato  work  because  they  were  "always  available  and  de- 
pendable", "willing  to  work  at  all  hours",  and  the  "only  labor  avail- 
able to  do  tyj>e  of  work  required?"  The  balance  of  the  replies  were 

not  specific  to  Indicate  a preference  for  this  type  of  labor  except 

1/ 

that  it  had  become  a habit  to  employ  lt« 

I 

It  is  an  inescapable  conclusion,  based  on  the  showing  of  both 
the  PSA  and  the  New  Jersey  Conference  surveys,  that  under  the  pre- 
vailing organization  of  the  potato  economy  conducted  in  the  Central 
Jersey  region  the  eo^^loyment  of  non-resident  migratory  labor  is  an 


y Interstate  Migration,  op<,  oito,  p*  88 
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economio  necessitye  Potatoes  can  be  planted^  cultivated,  dug,  and 
partly  graded  by  machine,  but  it  takes  manual  labor  to  pick  them  up 
lifter  the  digging  machine  e:q>o8e8  them,  to  control  the  grading  and 
to  sack  and  haul  them.  In  the  last  analysis,  these  finishing  opera- 
tions largely  determine  the  monetary  returns  of  the  fanner,  and  it 
is  at  these  points  that  the  labor  problem  impinges  upon  the  potato 
nconoogr. 
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THK  a|ANf>Tia  in  the  ACgtlCOLTORAL  BOQKMg  OH  LABOR  RPiUm* 

^ ^ ^ A •iimw  OF  m LOCAl.  FARM  LABOE  SOPm  IN  SOOTHl^ 


Rapid  and  prof ound' ohangas  In  the  nature  of  land  tenure 
and  farming  operations  in  the  last  30  or  40  years  has  resulted  in 
seasonal  requirements  of  large  numbers  of  farm  laborers  for  com- 
paratively short  periods  of  time  in  non-meol^zed  harvesting  opersr* 

a 

tions  in  South  Jerseyo  From  an  agrioultural  economy  characterized 
by  small,  individually  oimed  and  operated  farms  devoted  largely  to 
general  crops,  this  farming  area  of  the  State  has  been  tran^rmed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  one  of  large  scale  industrialized  and  commer- 
cially operated  farm  unltso  A significant  number  of  them  have  even 
taken  on  a corporate  attire,  either  directly  owning  or  controlling 
a substauitial  amount  of  crop  acreage  and  generally  exercising  a 
dominant  influence  over  agriculture  in  this  part  of  the  State, 

The  Seabrook  Faxms,  located  near  Bridgeton  in  Cumberland  County,  is 
the  outstanding  exBBQ>le  of  corporate  farming  in  South  Jersey  and 
represents  a veritable  "factory  in  the  fleldc" 

These  changes  came  at  a time  when  low  prices  of  agricultural 
pz*oduots  compelled  economy  of  operation  and  only  those  individuals 
and  corporations  who  had  relatively  easy  access  to  the  money  and 
investment  markets  were  able  to  secure  capital  for  investment  in 
more  economical  methods  of  farm  productionc  At  the  same  time, 
high  taxes  on  land  and  other  fixed  charges  such  as  insurance  and 
interest  on  mortgages  accelerated  the  movement  toward  central  owner- 


ship  and  oontrol  of  farm  lands « In  soms  instances  inrrestiaent  groups 
bou^t  up  tax  certificates  and  took  possession  of  land  when  individu<» 
al  operators  found  themselyes  unable  to  buy  back  these  certificates 
and  other  liens  against  their  fams»  In  other  cases,  townships  took 

over  land' for  non-payment  of 'taxes  and  when  at  public  sales  no  bids 

> 

were  offered  because  of  large  accumulated  tax  arrears,  the  land  was 
leased  by  the  townships  to  large  operators  sometimes  at  rentals  less 
than  taxeso  In  still  other  instances,  the  usual  mortgage  foreclosure 
resulted  in  the  leasing  of  land  by  banks,  insurance  companies  and  other 
f iduoiary  Institutions  to  large  operators  who  were  in  a better  posi«> 
tion  to  assure  returns  on  their  farm  investments*  Finally,  extensive 
development  and  lii9>roYement  of  the  State's  highway  system,  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  and  vehicular  tunnels  feeding  the  nearby  markets  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Philadelphia  and  Mew  York  City  also  oontributsd 
in  transforming  South  Jersey  from  a self-sufficing  type  of  agricultural 
economy  to  the  commercialized  food  factory  of  the  East  employing  thou- 

a/ 

sands  of  farm  wage-workers  during  the  harvesting  and  canning  seasons 
Concentration  of  land  in  large  farms,  meohanically  operated 
and  commercially  managed^  has  been  the  major  reason  for  the  increased 
demand  for  farm-wage  labor  during  the  harvesting  and  canning  season  of 

1/  ggloon  Cruikshank*  Motes  on  Agricultural  Labor  in  Southern  Mew  Jersey 

Based  on  Reconnaissance  Trio  to  Area*  Seoto  l»»2l.  1938.  Office 
Hemoraiuluffl,  (unpublished);  Also,  for  an  early  study  of  a land  de- 
velopment scheme,  see  A*  To  M.  Land  Utillzati^  in  Ikiw  Jersey* 

J\ily,  1939,  Bulletin  665,  New  Jersey  A^cultural  Experiment  - 

Station,  Mew  Brunswick,  N*  J*  : . > 
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tB  year,  but  the  control  exercised  by  the  local  canneries  and  other 
food  processing  plants  over  the  type  and  volume  of  production  of 
small  and  middle-sized  farms  has  also  contributed  to  the  same  result o 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  can-house  tomatoes  which 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  South  Jersey  grow  underj»ontract  for 
such  canning  coII^^anids  as  Can^}bell  in  Camden^  Heinz  in  Salem,  Hurff  in 
Swedesboro,  Pritchett  and  Ritter  in  Bridgeton,  Watson  in  Codarvllle  and 
the  South  Jersey  Produce  Company  in  Quinton.  Contracting  fanners  have 
been  compelled  to  increase  their  supply  of  harvest  labor  in  order  to 
meet  the  time  specifications  of  the  cannerieso 

It  is  not  altogether  clear,  however,  to  what  extent  the  increased 
demand  for  farm  labor  resulting  from  the  changes  in  farm  tenure  and 
farm  operations  discussed  above  justifies  today  the  es^loyment  of  the 
several  thousand  non-local  workers  in  this  areSo  There  is  basis  for 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  appreciably  large  numbers  of  migratox*y 
workers  employed  seasonally  on  farms  and  in  canneries  in  southern  New 
Jersey  are  genuinely  needed  todayo  For  in  this  comparatively  large 
agricultural  area  are  found  residing  several  thousand  idiite  and  Negro 
families  mostly  dependent  upon  precisely  this  type  of  work.  There 
are  strong  possibilities  that  the  migrants  may  be  providing  that  addi- 
tional weight  of  numbers  sufficient  to  depress  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  em  ployment  , if  the^  are  not  completely  impairing  the  employment 
opportunities  of  a sizeable  segment  of  the  local  working  population 
which  at  present  is  already  under-employed  and  econonioally  under- 
privileged; 


c 


c 


In  the  early  stages  of  the  transformation  from  amail-acale 
general  fanning  to  large-scale  commsrolalized  and  specialty  farming^ 

It  Is  possible  that  a genuine  shortage  may  have  exlstedo  Since  that 
time,  however,  many  migrants,  especially  Negroes  from  the  South  but 
also  Italian  families  from  neaz^by  large  cities,  had  come  to  this  part 
of  the  State  and  had  settled  down  permanently,  constituting  now  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  local  rural  farm  labor  population*  Uoreover,  many 
former  small  farm  operators,  both  tenants  and  owners,  have  been  pushed 
down  the  agricultural  tenure  ladder  and  today  derive  all  of  their  cash 
income  either  from  seasonal  day-work  on  farms  during  the  harvesting 
period,  from  work  In  the  canneries,  or  from  odd  Jobs  In  the  surrounding 
towns  during  the  off-season.  The  majority  of  these  seasonal  farm  and 
cannery  workers  reside  either  In  the  open  country.  In  small  crossroad 
unlncoxTXjrated  villages,  or  In  the  poorer  sections  of  the  towns  and 
small  cities  of  southern  New  Jersey*  A considerable  niuaber  of  them 
are  found  in  Salem,  Swedesboro,  CELassboro,  Millville,  Vineland,  Bridgeton 
Penns  Qrove,  and  Paulsboro.  They  have  no  direct  attachment  to  any  farm 
but  live  in  sub-standard  dwellings  which  they  either  rent,  if  they  live 
in  town,  or  built  themselves,  if  they  live  in  the  open  country. 

Outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  CELassboro,  for  example. 

Is  located  a rural  slum  settlement  of  about  200  Negro  families. who, 
during  the  season,  are  agzd.cultural  day-wage  laborers  and  who  exist 
mostly  on  relief  In  the  off-season.  This  community  at  Elsmere,  popu- 
larly known  as  "Eighty  Acres,"  was  developed  by  real  estate  speculators 
who,  through  high-pressure  salesmanship,  managed  to  sell  lots  to  south- 
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ern  Negroes  at  very  low  prlceso  Today^  these  families  are  practioally 
stranded,  being  handicapped  by  under-employment  and  working  irregularly 
at  low-paying  ;)obs  either  on  the  farm  on  in  nearby  towns o - A similar 
unincorporated  community  known  as  "Bailey  Toim,"  located  near  Woods- 
town  in  Salem  County,  is  a more  widely  soattex*ed  settlement  of  about 
100  Negro  families  with  similar  economic  disadvantageso  A third 
settlement  of  similar  nature,  though  less  depressed  than  the  preceding 
two,  is  known  as  "Jericho"  and  is  situated  neeu:*  Woodbury.  About  125 
Negro  families  reside  there  supporting  themselves  by  seasonal  farm  work 
and  by  menial  odd-jobs  in  the  towns  of  Woodbury,  Wenonah,  and  Woodbury 
Height So  About  25  percent  of  the  families  are,  however,  on  relief  or 
WPA.  How  many  more  similar  communities  or  groups  exist  in  the  Pine 
Area  of  southern  New  Jersey  is  not  known,  but  undoubtedly  the  above 
examples  do  not  exhaust  the  list. 

Fewer  numbers  of  farm  labor  families  live  in  dwellings  located 
on  the  farm,  usually  pay  no  cash  rent,  receive  limited  perquisites 
such  as  garden  privileges  and  poultry  facilities  and  in  return  for 
these  privileges  offer  the  farm  operator  a priority  on  their  labor. 

They  are  attached  to  the  farm  and  enjoy  at  least  a quasi-tenure  status 
as  permanent  employees.  During  the  crop  season  they  usually  work  by 
the  day  or  on  a piece-work  basis  either  for  the  farm  o|>erator,  who 
provides  the  dwelling  and  other  perquisites,  or  for  some  other  farmers 
when  conditions  permit.  During  the  off-season  they  seek  employment 
in  odd  jobs  on  the  farm  or  in  the  industries  located  in  neai>-by  towns. 


A oomparatlTely  wnall  proportion  of  these  farm  laborers  Is  of  the 
"hired  man"  Tariety  with  the  usual  economic  and  social  relationship 

characteristic  of  this  type  of  status o Such  workers  are  found  on  

the  more  general  and  diversified  type  of  medium  sized  farms  idiere 
conditions  favor  year-round  employment  o 

The  ranks  of  these  resident  wage  workers  are  au^^nted  by  the 
hundreds  of  small  marginal  farm  operators  ranting  or  owning  sxoall 
truck  and  fruit  farms  of  10  to  40  acres  in  size  and  who  are  compelled 
to  supplement  the  small  income  derived  from  their  own  farms  from 
work  at  day  labor  on  larger  farms  nearbyo 

This  local  labor  supply ^ if  properly  organized  by  the  public 
employment  service  and  tapped  through  this  channel  by  the  local  farm 
operators^  could  probably  be  made  to  more  adequately  meet  the  seasonal 
labor  requirements  of  this  area.  To  a oonsider«d>le  degree^  the  use  of 
migratory  workers  in  South  Jersey  is  but  a reflection  of  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  labor  market^  as  it  is  also  a vestige  of  past  hiring 
practices  when  a shortage  of  local  labor  may  have  been  aouteo  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  continued  use  of  Italian  mi- 
grantsj  particularly^  is  a result  of  the  operators  of  the  "padrone" 
or  labor  contractor  who  has  a vested  interest  in  perpetuating  these 
hiring  practices.  Hlhile  a rationalization  of  the  farm  labor  market 
may  not  obviate  the  use  of  all  migratory  workers  in  the  near  future^ 
it  would  undoubtedly  reduce  their  influx  into  South  Jersey  to  a minimumo 
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labor  Cctnt.rafit.^flg 

a)  Central  Jersey  Potato  Regicn 

a 

Surveys  of  both  the  Farm  Security  Idmlnlstjration  and  of  the  New 
Jersey  Caifcrence  of  State  Departments  cn  Migratory  Labor  reveal  that 
the  use  of  the  labor  eoitraotor  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region  is 
widely  prevalcnto  Of  the  44  operators  who  were  interviewed  by  the  Farm 
Secirlty  Achilnistraticn  at  the  hei^t  of  the  potato  season  in  1940^  26 
farmers,  or  almost  60  per  cent,  stated  that  they  employed  a labor  con- 

tractor  either  fcr  purposes  of  recruiting  labor  or  for  supervising  the 

* ' i 

work,  or  for  both«  Whatever  his  major  function,  however,  the  labor 
contractor  acted  also  as  a transportation  agent  "corralling"  the  workers 
at  one  or  more  points  along  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  returning  them  after  the  season©  Two  of  the  contractors 
supplied  the  lAbor  ft*om  Trenton  and  hauled  the  workers  to  and  frcm  work 
each  day,  the  other  24  recruited  and  transported  the  workers  into- New 
Jersey  fi*om  out  of  the  State© 

■vr 

The  476  Negro  migrants  who  were  under'the  immediate  OTntrol  and 
supervision  of  these  labor  contractors  represented  63  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  southern  Negroes  employed  cn  the  40  farms  which  used 
this  type  of  labor  exclusively©  Thus,  60  per  cent  of  the  farmers  and 
63  per  cent  of  the  workers  relied  either  in  whole  or  In  part  on  labor 
contractors  for  the  work  involved  in  the  potato  harvest  in  Central 
Jersey  in  1940 o These  figures  a^pproximate  the  finding  of  the  New 
Jersey  Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Migratory  labor  which  indicated 


that  of  th®  323  farmer®  ^0  employed  migratory  labor  in  1939#  50  per 
cent  had  obtained  these  urorkers  either  directly  through  a labor  con- 
tractor or  through  an  arrangement  iihidi  Invariab^  involved  the  uee 

of  a gang  boee  or  leader  of  a group  of  -ecrkere*  The  laborer#  db- 
# 

tained’  in  this  mainer  represented  64  per  cent  of  the  over  4OOO 
migrants  employed  by  the  comnercial  potato  farmers  In  this  region 
that  yearo  The  rest  found  jobs  by  applying  for  yror^  directly  to  the 
farmer®  Among  these  were  "floaters"  hired  on  the  spot  or  previously 
employed  workers  who  made  arrangements  to  return  the  following  year# 

mS- 

Growers  who  have  50  or  more  acres  in  potatoes  definitely  favor 
the  labor  contract  system  primarily  because  its  adoption  relieves 
them  of  all  or  part  of  the  labor  problem  associated  rdth  the  harvest® 
The  shortage  of  local  labor  for  harvesting  operations  is  by  far  the 
major  phase  of  this  problem  with  which  they  are  confronted©  The 
utilisation  of  southern  Negro  labor  is  today  its  temporary  solution# 
the  success  of  ^hich  may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  labor  contractoTo 
The  latter  is  the  Intermediary  agent  between  the  farmers  viio  represent 
the  demand  factor  and  the  woricers  who  constitute  the  potential  supply* 
While  a few  growers  find  time  and  opportunity  during  the  off-season  to 


The  cases  in  ■»hidi  the  farmer  made  "his  own  arrangenent"  to  recruit 
southeni  Negro  labor  involved  coiTespcndence  with  certain  groups 
which  year  after  year  came  back  to  work  in  his  farm  or  with  whom  he 
had  a "standing  arrangement"*  Of*#  Interstate  Migration#  Hearings 
Before  the  Select  Committee  to  fovestlgate  the  Interstate  Migration 

of  Destitute  Citizens p H.  Res©  63  and  491o  76th  Ccaigress*  3rd 

Session#  Part  I,  Nerw  lork  City  Hearings#  July  29-31#  1940,  p*88. 
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recruit  peraoiaUy  these  workers  in  the  states  south  of  New  Jersey, 
the  majority  of  these  must  rely  cn  the  labor  ccntractcr,  the  profes- 
sional recruiting  agent. 

The  labor  contractor  performs  two  other  tasks,  both  of  which  are 
essential  for  the  most  efficient  employment  of  this  type  of  migratory 
labor.  By  supplying  transportation  to  these  workers,  he  is  able  to 
convert  a potential  labor  supply  into  an  actual  one  and  by  supervising 
their  wozic  he  ins\ires  maximum  performance  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
bam  where  grading  and  sacking  operations  are  conducted.  In  addition, 
he  frequently  keeps  records  of  each  worker* s production  and  hours  of 
work  as  well  as  distributing  wages,’^eserving  work  morale  and  settling 
grievances.  In  many  cases  he  also  acts  as  a moderator  to  preserve  the 
peace  end  to  control  intemperate  anti— social  behavior  of  the  members  of 
his  crcwo  The  grower  »s  role  in  labor  relations  is  frequently  reduced 
to  giving  general  instructions  and  paying  off  the  contractor.  As  caie 
operator  expressed  it  * **1^6  pay  cnly  fcr  the  finished  product^  the  con- 

tractor has  all  the  trouble  with  the  help." 

Two  methods  of  labor  contracting  are  open  to  the  farmer.  He  may 
contract  for  the  laborers  themselves,  in  idiich  case  a labor  contractor 
is  ordered  to  bring  a specified  number  of  workers)  or  he  may  contract 
for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  in  which  case  the  nunber  of  workers 
brought  by  the  contractor  is  of  no  concern  to  the  fanner  so  long  as  the 
work  is  accomplished o In  any  case,  the  operator  *s  sole  financial  ob- 
ligation is  to  his  contractor.  The  contract  or  agreement  usually  calls 
for  the  performance  of  work  involving  picking  up  the  potatoes  after  they 
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are  dug  up  to  the  surface  of  the  gromd  and  depositing  them  into  sacks 

or  baskets,  hauling  frcm  the  field  to  the  grading  bam,  and  grading, 

sacking,  and  loading  the  graded  sacks  on  a tmck  ready  for  the  market# 

Payment  for  this  nork  is  usually  on  a per  100  pound  ^ded  sack  basis 

and  is  made  by  the  farmer  (Erectly  to  the  ccntractor#  The  contrao- 

tcr,  in  turn,  agrees  to  pay  the  trorker  a porticn  of  this  rate  for 

picking  and  loading  plus  an  hourly  rate  for  grading  and  bagging# 

Of  the  26  farm  operatcrs  -who  were  Intenrieired  and  who  employed  labor 

contractors  in  1940p  20  or  about  75  pa*  cent,  reported  they  paid  their 

contractors  between  seven  and  eight  cents  per  100  lb#  graded  sack  cjf 

1/ 

potatoes#  Most  of  the  operators  professed  ignorance  of  the  rate  their 
contractors  were  paying  the  workers,  but  idiat  Infcrmation  was  obtained 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rate  for  picking  up  100  pounds  of  potatoes 
averages  about  cents  and  for  grading,  bagging,  and  loading  an  additional 


^ Other  arrangements  also  prevailt  Rates  for  picking  and  grading  are 
sometimes  paid  by  the  farmer  (Erectly  to  the  worker,  and  may  be  based 
on  a bushel  basket  of  50  lbs#  or  on  a 5/8  bushel  basket  of  about  35 
lbs#  Rates  fcjr  gra(3ing  are  paid  always  on  an  hourly  basis# 

^ One  operator  reported  paying  the  contractor  six  cents  a 100  lb#  sack 
for  pidclng  and  hauling  and  25  cents  an  hour  f(X*  grading;  another  re« 
ported  paying  his  workers  (Erectly  at  a rate  of  three  cents  for  two 
5/8  bushel  baskets  (or  about  70  lbs#)  for  picking  and  25  cents  an 
hour  for  graddng#  Kie  others  either  gave  no  Information  or  were  not 
certain  of  the  arrangemoit# 
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25  cents  an  hour  or^  on  the  average,  about  to  5^  cents  fcr  the 

1/ 

complete  operation.  This  would  indicate  an  average  differential 
of  about  2|^  cents  between  the  rate  paid  hy  the  fanner  to  the  ocn- 
tractcr  and  that  received  by  the  worker  from  the  Iribor  contractcr— =- 
or  a margin  of  profit  for  the  latter  of  between  25  and  35  par  cent. 

Apparently  the  grower  encounters  little  difficulty  in  locating 
prospective  ccntractOTSo  Enterprising  pickers  or  graders  who  have 
worked  a season  or  two  under  a contractor  and  have  observed  the 
privileges  and  profits  derived  from  labor  contracting  often  become 
contractors  themselves*  Once  a contractor  has  proved  to  be  reliable, 
he  is  frequently  retained  by  the  grower  year  after  year©  Several 
of  the  growers  Interviewed  stated  they  here  had  the  same  contractor 
from  five  to  seven  years* 

Most  growers  keep  in  touch  with  their  contractors  during  the 
off-season  mostly  through  correspondence  but  sometimes  by  personal 
visits*  The  contractor,  being  the  seeker  of  employment  for  his  crew 


2i/  Typical  arrangements  were  as  followst 

Contractor  received  S#  for  graded  sack  of  ZDO  lbs;  woricerp  6^  for  complete. 
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3|#  for  picking  it 
25}  an  hr  .for  gradixg 
32^  for  picking  it 
254  an  hr*for  grading 
3i#  fcr  picking  it 
204  an  hr  .for  grading 
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and  desiring  to  be  sure  of  his  jdbp  inrites  the  more  frequently,  but  the 
operator  usually  reapwids  In  early  suinner  advising  the  contractor  of  the 
approodmate  date  he  wishes  the  crew  to  be  on  hand#  A coriparatively  few 
operators  instruct  the  contractor  as  to  the  actual  niinher  and  type  of 
workers  to  bring# 

The  ccn tractor 8,  as  the  large  majority  of  the  other  migrant  workers, 
are  Negroes  from  Florida,  Oecrgia,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia# 
Some  of  them  are  professional  contractors  with  regular  contracting  routes 
operating  from  Hastings,  Florida,  or  from  Meggett,  South  Carolina  up  the 
Atlantic  Seaboardo  Others  restrict  their  activities  only  to  the  potato 
area  in  New  Jersey©  Crews  are  asseoblcd  by  the  contractor  either  from 
airong  friends  and  relatives  at  home,  workers  solicited  along  the  route 
or  from  among  those  found  in  New  Jersey  after  arrival©  One  or  all  of 
these  methods  may  be  used  to  build  up  a crew©  Some  contractors  bring 
the  same  workers  each  year  or  as  many  as  will  come  again,  while  other 
deliberately  select  an  entirely  different  crew  each  year©  A nuntoer  of 
labor  contractors  own  and  operate  their  own  trucks  in  fiiidi  the  workers 
are  transported,  others  arrange  for  labor  haulers  to  transport  their 
cirews,  while  still  others  arrange  to  meet  their  workers  on  locations  in 
New  Jersey#  Nhaterer  the  transportation  arrangements  arc,  the  worker 
usually  pays  the  charges  both  ways#  In  only  a few  cases,  it  was  found, 
does  the  farm  opprator  advance  transportation  costs  to  the  contractor; 
vfcen  he  does,  the  amount  is  fully  deducted  later  from  wages# 

Gferowers,  as  a rule,  wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  before 
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axmotnclng  the  rate  of  payment o A nuxaiber  of  the  farmers  interviewed^ 
stated  that  they  had  agreed  with  the  contractor  to  continue  the  same 
rate  in  1940  they  paid  in  1939 p but  the  majority  of  the  contractors  do 
not  learn  the  rate  until  they  arrive  at  the  farmso  The  rate  paid  to 
the  contractor  in  the  past  few  years  has  not  varied  much  so  that  he 
kncrwB,  within  certain  limits^  vhat  to  expect.  Nevertheless^  the  un=- 
certainty  of  the  specific  rate  he  himself  will  receive  prevents  him 
from  stipulating,  before  the  start  of  the  journey,  the  precise  rate  of 
wages  he  will  pay  his  workers. 

■While  the  labor  centraet  system  is  almost  universally  enbraced  by 
the  operators,  it  isaccepted  by  the  workers  grudgingly  for  it  is  capable 
of  operating  to  their  disadvantage.  The  potato  laborers  have  little  or 
no  voice  in  determining  the  wage  rate  and  the  margin  spread  between  the 
en?)loyer*8  price  and  the  contractor* s rate.  In  comparison  to  the  risks 
the  labor  contractor  assumes  and  the  services  he  offers,  his  margin  of 
profit  is  exorbitant.  In  any  event,  vhatbever  the  margin  of  profit,  it 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  worker  more  than  at  the  expense  of  the 
operator e Were  "toe  contractor  eliminated  from  the  picture  the  earnings 
of  the  workers  would  be  Increased  appreciablywpossibly  by  25  per  cent, 
b)  South  Jersey 

' More  than  half  of  the  migratory,  workers  of  Italian  descent  ^o  work 

on  South  Jersey  farms  during  the  harvesting  season  are  recruited  by 

1/ 

labor  contractors  or  •padrenes”.  The  others  find  work  there  through 


3/  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  A Summer  in  the  Country^  March  1939# 
p.  10. 
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their  OTOL  efforts,  through  friends,  and  relatives  or  are  recruited  direct- 
ly by  farmers  themselves  vho,  during  the  Tdnter,  go  to  the  cities  of 
Ihiladelphla,  Camden,  cr  Trenton  seeking  fanii  workers  © First-year  wcrkere 
Tdio  are  not  familiar  -with  South  Jersey  naturally  depend  more  upon  labor 
agents  for  farm  employment  than  do  those  -who  have  had  several  years  ex- 
perience in  the  vork.  Agents  recruiting  labor  for  South  Jersey  farmers 
are  of  tiro  genial  types*  a)  the  resident  farm  foreman  and  b)  the 
resident  cr  non-resident  "padrone#**  Both  of  these  agents  are  themselves 
frequently  Italians  or  of  Italian  descent# 

The  first  type  usually  resides  the  year-round  on  a farm  in  Hew 
Jersey  and  recruits  seasoial  laborers  only  for  the  farmer  for  •whom  he  is 
employed  as  a foreman©  In  the  winter,  this  f oremaa-recruitlng  agent  makes 
one  or  several  •trips  to  Philadelphia  cr  Camden  or  to  any  other  compsrativie- 
ly  large  cdty  uhere  in  the  past  he  may  have  resided  and  selects,  either 
directly  or  through  friends,  families  for  the  coming  season  in  South 
Jersey#  Just  prior  to  the  opening  of  •the  harvesting  season,  he  -takes 
the  fanner *s  truck  and  transports  the  families  from  their  homes  to  the 
farm#  Most  of  these  agents  not  only  supervise  -the  -work  of  these  families 
but  frequently  keep  records  of  hours  -worked  and  wages  earned  as  -well  as 
engaging  in  -the  harvesting  wcrk  themselves# 

The  second  type  of  agent,  the  **padrone**,  is  a professional  labor 
contractor  and  is  the  major  sappller  of  Italian  fam  labor  for  the  South 
Jersey  harvest#  Some  cf  them  li-ve  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  located 
in  the  fanning  regions  of  Sou-fch  Jersey  and  draw  their  clientele  from 
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these  centers  as  well  as  frcm  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Camden,  and 
Trentoi,  Others  live  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  many  of  than  have 
trucking  businesses,  and  drew  most  of  their  Isbcr  from  the  Italian 
working  districts  of  South  Philad^phla©  The  »padronee"  fumirii 
labor  for  either  a single  large  grower  or  for  several  anall  farmerSo 
Their  object  is  to  have  a mobile  sjpply  of  labor  willing  and  ready 
to  go  when  and  where  needed.  They  not  only  recruit  workers  but 
ha^e  general  super  vision  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  often  en^loylnf 
strawbosses  for  this  purpose.  Beside  fumishiaf  *rfn8portatlon  to 
and  from  the  farms,  they  also  carry  workers  frcaa  fam  to  farm  at  the 
expiration  of  a contract  and  in  acme  instances  operate  coanlssarles. 
In  recent  years  ths  "padrones**  have  assumed  the  role  of  arbiters  in 
cases  of  dispute  and  disagreement  between  farm  operators  and  workers* 
Transportation  charges  are  paid  by  the  fanner  to  the  contractor 
supplying  transportaticn  on  a per  capita  basis.  Wages  are  usually 

t 

paid  by  the  farmer  directly  to  the  workers,  but  in  some  inatancea 
bulk  payments  are  made  to  the  "padrone*  who,  after  subtracting  his 
fees,  pays  the  wages  to  the  worker.  It  has  been  reported,  also, 
"that  frequently  the  padrone s make  advances  to  workers  during  the 
winter  season  while  they  are  living  in  the  city  with  the  understand^ 
Ing  that  they  will  join  his  gangs  for  work  on  farms  during  the 

u 

summer." 


i/  Nelson  Crulkshank,  Kotos  cn  Agricultural  Ljab^r  in  Southetm  New 
lersar  Based  on  Recconalssance  Trip  to  Area^  gept# 
pp®  12—13  (unpublished  report  of  th"?  Farm  Security  Aftnlnistraticn.) 


Thera  la  no  queatlon  but  that  eaplojetTB  favor  the  "padroni 
systean  of  labor  contracting  because  thex  feel  It  assures  then  of 
an  adequate  labor  siq^ply  at  a time  ahen  it  is  highly  Is^ortant  to 
harvest  and  move  crops  quldclyo  Moreover j,  it  shifts  many  of  the 
labor  supervisory  problems  from  the  shoulders  of  the  operator  to 
those  of  the  "padrone*.  The  latter.  In  turn,  reaps  a profit  from 
the  system.  Exanlned  from  a broad  social  vieifpolnt  and  from  the 
Immediate  Interests  of  the  aorkers  themselves,  hoiraver,  the  system 
is  uneconomical  and  undesirable*  Its  operation,  in  seme  oases, 
loads  to  an  influx  of  outside  labor  into  coinnunlties  ahere  there 
is  already  irach  unemplc^est  and  underemployment  among  the  looal 
aorklng  population o Being  tmsupervlsed  and  unregulated  by  tha 
State  there  is  no  aay  to  hold  the  "padrones"  responsible  for  the 
promises  they  make  regarding  aages,  amount  of  aork,  hoTislng  or  U'v- 
ing  condLtlonso  It  has  been  observed  that  "by  their  manipulation 
of  the  labor  supply  they  can,  to  a very  great  extent-,  determine  hor 
much  individual  families  eame  By  irlthholdlng  information  concern- 
ing the  amount  of  earnings  or  by  reporting  them  as  higher  than  they 
actually  are,  they  may  Influsnoe  the  amoxmt  of  relief  granted  to  a 

y 

needy  family,  or  delay  Its  approval."  Because  these  labor  cen- 
traetlng  agents  have  acquired  a vested  interest  in  tbs  institution, 
thay  are  largely  responsible  fhr  perpetuating  the  use  offttalian 
migrant  labor  in  southern  Her  Jersey* 

y Katicnal  Child  Labor  Committee,  op.  cit.p  P.  36 
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The  social  and  economic  problems  created  by  the  presence 
of  4,000  to  5,000  migratory  agricultural  workers  during  the  siammer 
and  early  fall  months  in  the  Central  Jersey  potato  region  has  not 
the  full  recognition  of  the  State  and  local  officials » In  a brief 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Interstate  Mi- 
gration of  Destitute  Citizens,  the  New  Jersey  Conference  of  State  De- 
partments on  Migratory  Labor  stated  the  position  of  the  State  on  the 
Migrant  labor  problem,  as  follows i "o.oeit  is  felt  that  the  States 
through  various  agencies  must  recognize  the  problem  and  provide  for 
proper  control  and  regulations  which  become  all  the  more  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  growth  of  the  interstate  character  of  the  move- 
ment" which  is  bound  to  have  "a  potentially  adverse  effect  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  State  (of  Hew  Jersey)  if  proper  measures  are  not 

ii 

taken  at  this  tlmss*  B9r  no  lasana  aUL>  but  an  appreciable  number  of 
farm  operators  themselves  also  concede  that  some  measures  of  regulation 
and  control  of  the  migratory  labor  situation  in  the  jX)tato  region  of 
the  State  appear  necessary*  Some  of  them  believe  that  too  large  a 
number  of  itinerant  workers  are  "entering  the  State  in  relation  to  actual 

a ^ 

labor  requirements  for  potato  pioldLngi  others  realize  that  many  of  the 

♦ 

migrants  represent  an  undesirable  element,  particxilarly  from  the  stand— 

— — !■ — _ I 1 .1 .1  ' """"" 

ij  Interstate  Migration,  Select  Committee  to 

Investigate  the  Interstate  ^ftitute  dtizenaj 

H.'Rs,  77th  Congress,  3x^’Saif.,  HeitliSHl  at^^  July  29-31,  1940, 
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point  of  healths  A few  admit  that  ho\iaing,  health  and  sanitary  f aoili- 
ties  provided  are  not  wtiat  they  should  be»  It  is  significant,  however, 
that  even  these  growers  are  fearful  that  any  control  or  regulation, 
however  desirable,  mair  curtail  or  interfere  with  the  present  free  flow 
of  itinerant  labor  into  the  region.  -This  fear,- at  present,  is  the 
oK^st  formidable  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  a planning  and  action 
program  designed  to  bring  under  control  and  regulation  the  social  and 
economic  problems  associated  with  the  influx  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  into  central  New  Jersey* 

1)  Organization  of  the  Labor  Market 

Assuming  it  is  not  possible  now  nor  in  the  immediate  futxire 
to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  local  workers  in  New  Jersey  to  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  harvest  the  potato  crop,  and  that  recourse 
to  outside  labor  will  continue  to  be  necessary,  it  would  seem  that 
one  of  thr^  first  tasks  should  be  to  rationalize  the  interstate  labor 
market  along  the  South-Atlantio  Seaboard*  Recruiting  and  placement 
operations  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet  labor  requirements  of  a commercial 
ized  agriculture  along  lines  now  followed  by  the  Texas  and  Arkan.<*aa 
State  employment  services  would  eliminate  labor  shortages,  avoid  con- 
centrations and  over-supply  of  farm  laborers  in  certain  localities  and 
reduce  aimless  migration*  In  order  to  accomplish  this  exchange  of  in- 
formation, labor  clearance^  and  other  forms  of  cooperation  will  be  nece- 
ssary among  the  public  employment  services  of  the  States  along  the  sea- 
board* Each  State  employment  office  ehould  collect  and  exchange  each 
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year  auoh  baalc  data  aa  niunber  of  acres  planted  to  labor°-ei&ploylng  orops^ 
rainfall  and  Insect  menaces^  estimates  of  production,  sasonality  of 
the  crops,  local  labor  available  and  estimates  of  the  number  of  migratory 
vrorkers  needed  to  complete  harvest  operations o 

Seasonal  labor  elth  its  migratory  tendencies  presents  a special 
problem  which  can  be  handled  only  by  a mobile  and  flexible  farm.  plaoe»  ^ 
ment  service.  Field  men  must  be  engaged  to  locate  and  direct  such 
workers  from  one  region  to  another  as  the  crops  mature  along  the^ 
eastern  seaboardo  This  calls  for  knowledge  as  to  the  seasonal  agri- 
cultural activities  along  the  seaboard,  routes  of  migration,  time 
spent  by  migrants  in  each  region  and  the  niunbera  required  in  such  lo- 
calitieso  The  more  or  less  regular  succession  of  the  potato  harvest 
as  well  as  that  of  other  crops  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  FloricA 
to  New  Jersey  provides  an  excellent  oppoz*tunity  for  the  public  employe 
ment  services  of  the  States  to  reach  and  direct  the  movement  cooperative- 
ly of  the  approsdmately  30, (XX)  migrant  farm  workers  who  follow  these 
harvest. 

While  it  seems  to  be  ihe  traditional  practice  of  public  employ- 
ment agencies  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  conditions  of 
ell^>loylasnt  and  the  living  quax*ters  provided  by  farm  employers,  yet 
these  agencies  can  do  much  to  iii9)rove  them  indirectly  by  supplying 
workers  information  on  wages,  working  conditions  and  available  shelter 
facilities  before  they  ax^  refemd. 
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2)  Control  of  Labor  Contracting 

The  prevailing  use  of  the  labor  contractor  in  Central. New 
Jersey  and  elsewhex^  in  the  States  along  the  South-Atlantic  Seaboard 
is  both  a manifestation  of  the  lack  of  public  control  over  the  farm- 
labor  market  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  an  iji^etus  to  the  influx 
of  exaggerated  numbers  of  migratory  laborers  into  regions  where  local 
labor  shortages  are  known  to  exist o An  efficient  farm  recruiting  and 
placement  service  stands  an  excellent  chance  of  weaning  away  these  farm 
migrants  from  the  labor  contractor,  who  is  considered  as  a necessary 
evil  by  the  workers,  and  the  chief  supplier  of  itinerjnt  labor  by  the 
farm  operators o Unlike  the  illiterate  and  non-£ngliah  speaking  Mexican 
agricultural  migrants  in  Texas  vdio  also  work  under  labor  contractors, 
most  of  the  Atlantic  coast  Negro  mobile  laboi^s  speak  and  read  the 
Knglish  language,  and,  if  assisted  and  directed,  can  find  their  own 
Jobs.  Nevertheless,  the  public  employment  agencies  may  find  it  przusti- 
cal,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  the  campaign  to  organize  this  labor 
market,  to  recruit  even  these  migrants  through  the  labor  contractor.  , 

That  piiblic  officials  are  aware  of  the  evils  of  the  labor  con- 
tract system  is  evident  in  the  following  appraisal  of  it  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Ijabori  "The  many  injustices,  potential  and  existing 
that  are  and  can  be  suffered  by  the  workers  at  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous contractors  dictates  the  removal  of  this  system  in  favor  of  place- 
ment by  existing  State  employment  agencies,  whose  facilities  could  be 


r 


readily  extended  to  perform  thia  desirable  service,"  The  elimination 
of  the  labor  contractor  from  the  labor  market  idll  undoubted!*  result 
in  higher  wages  for  tne  workers  without  impairing  operating  efficiency 
or  reducing  output.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  any  public 
agency  idiich  to  reduce  the  io^ortance  or  completely  eliminate 
the  labor  contracting  system  must  assume  not  only  the  labor  contractor's 
function  as  a labor  recruiter  but  also  his  function  as  a transportation 
agent.  The  contractor's  fxinction  as  a labor  foreman  can  be  ztssumed 
without  difficulty  either  by  the  grower  himself  or  by  another  individual 
hired  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  gradual  process  of  substituting  the  public  employ— 
meat  system  for  the  labor  contracting  system,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  local  labor  contractors  be  placed  under  State  laws  regular  ing 
the  conduct  and  operations  of  private  en^loymsnt  sigenoies,  and  those 
operating  in  interstate  commerce  be  regulated  by  Federal  law.  Agents 
engaged  in  recruiting  and  transporting  migratory  farm  workers  from 
one  State  to  another  shbuld  be  licensed  and  bonded,  be  prohibited 
from  pursuing  specified  anti-social  employment  practices  and  be  made 
to  assume  liability  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  workers  back  to  the 
point  of  origin  after  the  season  is  oompletsdo  Such  recommendations 

1/  Testimony  of  C,  George  Krueger,  Deputy  Commissioner,  N,  J,  Department 
of  Labor,  Hearings  before  the  Select  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens,  H,  Kes,  63  and  H.  Real  491 
New  York  City  Hearings,  July  29-31,  1940,  p,  71 
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have  already  been  proposed  by  a number  of  New  Jersey  public  officials 

, jJ 

as  well  as  by  the  Seventh  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislations o 
3)  Itnproveiaent  in  Housing  and  Health  Facilities 
Better  housing  for  migrants  is  urgently  needed  in  this  region* 
Housing  accommodations  for  migratory  workers  here  are  generally  sub- 
standard and  in  many  cases  wretchedo  In  fact^  practically  all  of 
the  shelter  facilities  which  exist  for  them  are  not  meant  to  house 
people*  On  most  farms  one  or  more  of  the  barnyard  buildings  are  used 
by  the  migrants  for  living  and  sleeping  quarters— b^ns,  potato  grading 
sheds^  tool  sheds,  garages,'  wagon  houses,  com  cribs,  chicken  coops 
auid  oth»r  make-shift  shelters*  Overcmwding  occurs  frequently  enough 
to  be  designated  as  characteristic,  and  such  crowded  living  coiKiitions  ' 
are  detrimental  not  only  to  health  but,  where  strangers  share  quarters, 
foster  unsavory  sex  relations  which  frequently  result  in  loss  of  self- 
respect  and  family  demorilizationo 

Very  few  farmers  have  taken  the  initiative  to  construct  special 
shacks  or  cabins  or  other  forma  of  housing  for  thslr  migrant  potato 
harvest  hands*  This  situation  is  particularly  unfortunate  because 
farmers  are  most  desirous  that  these  seasonal  workers  reside  on  their 
farms  and  always  be  'bn  tap”  for  work* 

Gf«  Testimony  of  C*  Qeorge  Krueger,  Deputy  Commissioner,  No  J*, 
Department  of  Labor  and  of  Major  C*  F*  Schooffel,  Depfcy  Superin- 
tendent of  the  No  Jo  State  Police,  Op*  cite,  pp  71,  83,  and  84;  also 
the  model  draft  bill  to  regulate  private  ^>aploylaent  agencies  engaged 
in  Interstate  commerce  ("Employment  Agency  Act  of  1940")  prepared 
by  the  Seventh  National  Conference  on  Labor  Legislatlono 
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Tolletj  health  and  other  sanitary  facilities  are  either  In- 

I 

conveniently  located^  poor^  inadequate  for  the  demands  vidiloh  are 
made  upon  them  or  totally  absent « The  law  In  New  Jersey  Instructs 
each  local  Board  of  Health  to  enforce  local  regulations  and  the 
regulations  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  with  respect  to  private  wells^ 
sources  of  water  supply  and  In  regard  to  the  construotlonj  location 
and  maintenance  of  privies^  cesspools  and  the  llkeo  Most  of  the 
boards  of  health  In  the  rural  townships,  however,  have  only  limited 
funds  and  personnel  and  cannot  make  frequent  Inspections  of  sanitary 
facilltleso  , , 

The  operators ''views  of  the  living  quarters  for  their  migratory 
workers  are  less  critical  thw  herein  recited  and  reveal  an  Incon- 
sistent approach  to  this  problem.  Practically  all  of  them  stress 
the  economic  necessity  for  employing  migratory  labor  but  few  of  them 
provide  a^quate  hcusyjig  and  other  essentials  and  conveniences  of 

T.  “V 

living  for  these  Indlapenaable  workers.  Of  the  4O  operators  who  ware 
Interviewed  and  who  employed  migrants,  38  provided  some  form  of 
housing  free  of  charge  to  their  workers,  and  3^  of  these  farmers  stated 
that  they  considered  the  facilities  thus  provided  as  satlsf actory.  The. 
housing  consisted  either  of  dilapidated  labor. cabins,  old  houses  slight- 
ly reconditioned  for  use  of  seasonal  laborers  or,  for  the  most  part, 

9. 

of  barnyard  buildings  originally  meant  for  purposes  other  than  human 
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The  farmers*  Judgjnenta  respecting  the  character  and  quality  of 
their  labor  housing  are  based  more  on  rationalizations  than  on  sober 
and  objective  appraisal  of  the  situationo  The  almost  universal  opinion 
among  them  is  that  the  Hegro  migrant  doesn’t  desire  nor  appreciate 
clean,  comfortable  and  convenient  living  quarters p Neither  could  he 
be  trusted,  they  believe,  to  make  proper  use  of  Improved  housing 
facilities  were  these  fumishedo  Several  fanners  pointed  to  their 
experience  to  substantiate  these  views,  declaring  that  the  impr4ve- 
ments  which  they  introduced  in  past  years  were  negated  after  a 
season  or  two  and  "things  wore  again  in  rack  and  ruino"  Another 
argument  frequently  used  by  the  farm  operators,  and  still  subject 
to  verification,  is  that  the  migrants'  permanent  homes  are  invario 
ably  no  better  and  even  inferior  to  their  temporary  quarters  in 
New  Jersey. 

Whatever  the  arguments,  some  of  which  are  open  to  serious 
doubts  regarding  their  validity  while  others  seem  to  beg  the  question, 
the  fact  remaiss  that  no  extensive  improvements' in  housing  for  migra» 
tory  workers  is  planned  in  the  immediate  future  or  even  contesqplated 
in  the  distant  future  by  the  labor-^ploying  farmers  in  the  Central 
Jersey  potato  regiono  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  logic  of 
events  dictates  that  in  the  public  interest  the  appropriate  govern^ 
ment  agency  lend  its  cooperative  assistance  in  the  solution  of  this 
problemo  Qovernment  loans  or  subsidies  to  individual  fanners  for 
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the  oonstxnictlon  of  needed  units  on  their  oen  fax^  to  house  the 
large  number  of  migratory  workers  ea^jloyed  by  them  will  involve  a very 
large  financial  outlay  and,  in  all  probability,  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  seasonal  character  of  the  housing  problemo  An  alternative 
plan  would  be  a govemmsnt-finanoed  group  housing  project  of  a season-^ 
al  character  to  accommodate  as  may  migrants  as  possible  for  about 
four  consecutive  months  of  the  year  at  one  central  locatlone  A 
camp  or  community  for  migratory  agricultural  workers  financed  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  fits  this  order  and  appears  at  this 
time  to  be  the  most  practical  and  immediate  way  of  meeting  the  issue o 

4;  Construction  of  an  FSA  Camp 

A Farm  Security  Administration  migratory  f azmi-labor  camp  will 
not  only  Impieasurably  improve  housing,  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  migrants,  solve  the  housing  shortage  problem  of  the  growers 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  but  will  also  help 
to  establish  machinery  for  a rational  system  of  recruiting  and  placing 
labor  within  the  region  it  self  c A public  ei!^>loynient  office  or  officer 
located  on  the  camp  premises  will  go  a long  way  in  dispelling  the 
fears  of  the  fam  operators  that  the  presence  of  a camp  will  intro- 
duce eooplications  obstructing  the  supply  of  labor  at  times'  when  it 
is  needed.  It  will  also  bring  into  squilibriimi  the  labor  demand  and 
labor  supply  on  each  farm  and  regularize  employment,  now  extremely 
intezmittent,  by  Introducing  flexible  methods  for  the  use  and  exchange 
of  labor  among  fanners  employing  workers.  The  aforesaid  ln5>rovoments 
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in  the  organisation  of  the  fara-labor  market  may  well  result  in  a re- 
duction of  the  total  number  of  migratory  workers  needed  in  .the  region 
as  a whole  as  well  as  in  providing  fuller  vaplo^mient  and  increased 
earnings  for  those  already  therso 

An  FSA  camp,  moreover,  can  lend  valuable  assistance  to  the  State 
Health  Department  which  in  the  past  year  or  two  has  performed  an  ijs* 
portant  pultlic  service  in  an  effort  to  control  the  health  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  migrants  in  this  regiono  In  its  examination  of  about 
25CX)  Hegro  odigrants  in  1939,  the  Health  Department  found  that,  as  a 
group,  their  health  was  poor — at  least  as  far  as  the  prevailanoe  of 
syphilis  among  them  was  a reflection  of  ito  In  tenos  of  sero- 
logical laboratory  repoz*ts,  about  35  percent  of  the  migrants  were 
found  positive— 32  percent  of  the  males  and  42  percent  of  the  females* 
The  persons  who  were  discovered  to  have  a positive  or  doubtful  blood 
t^est  were  examined  again  and  of  this  number  a total  of  786  were  di- 
agnosed as  syphilitic  o Thus  about  one  out  of  every  four  of  the  Hegro 
migrants  were  found  to  have  syphilis  and  one  out  of  every  three  of 
these  syphilitics,  a diagnosis  revealed,  had  infectious  stages 


1/  Of  the  3,021  persons  who  were  blood  tested,  only  73  ware  white,  the 
rest  were  Negroes*  Of  the  2,948  Negroes,  only  390  wore  residents 
of  New  Jersey,  the  others  came  from  18  different  States  of  ;diioh 
Florida,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  more  frequently 
represented  in  this  order* 

^ These  percentages  include  the  390  Begrocs  vtfio  were  local  or  State 
residents* 
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of  the  disease 


Those  that  were  afflicted  with  the  disease  were 


given  injections  before  they  returned  to  their  homos  with  patient 
referral  forma  indicating  the  exact  nature  of  their  ailment  and  the 
treatments  given  to  datoo  Facilities  that  would  bo  provided  by  a 
camp  in  the  region  would  bo  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  State  Health 
Department  in  enlarging  the  scope  and  advancing  the  thoroughness  of 
its  work  in  this  directiono 

5)  y.AbiH cation  of  Production  and  Employment 
Intermittent  enployment  and  low  weekly  earnings  eaperienced 
by  potato  pickers  are  f undamen^i  ally  a result  of  irregular  production 
schedules.  Since  this  irregularity  of  production  is  itself  a pro- 
duct of  market  fluctuations,  efforts  should  be  made  to  minimize  the 
influence  cf  market  price  and  market  demand  on  production  and  employ- 
ment . Ihile  it  is  self-evident  that  growers  must  sell  when  the  market 
is  favorable,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  entails  workleas 
days,  on  the  one  hand,  and  feverish  activity  and  djggin  on  short 
notice  on  the  other.  Potatoes  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  maintained,  cannot 
be  stored  as  long  a time  as  those  in  Oregon  or  Maine,  for  example, 
but  the  possibility  of  establishing  "dug-outs"  or  other  storage  places 

2/ 

In  order  to  regularize  production  and  work  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

^ See  statement  by  the  N.  J.  dmCerenoe  of  State  Departments  on  Ml- 
gratory  l^abor  prepared  for  the  House  of  Hepreaentatlves  Special 
Committee  Investigating  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citi- 
zens, pursiiant  to  H.  Res.  63  and  H.  Res.  491  (New  York  City  Hearings, 
July  29-31,  1940). 

2/  Memorandum  from  James  Ec  Sldel,  Field  and  Legislative  Director  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  Russell  J.  Eldridge,  Director  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Bnemployment  Compensation  Commission* 
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Thi*  ia  a technical  problem  for  which  probaliLy  no  immediate  solution 
could  be  expect ed|  but  exploration  along  this  line  is  highly  adTlsabl# 
in  view  of  the  potential  advantages  inherent  in  the  plan  both  for 
faz^ners  and  potato  workers  o 

Stabilisation  of  production  and  enqploymant  resulting  in  steadier 
and  higher  earnings  would  encourage  local  labor  to  seek  and  accept  work 
in  the  potato  harvest  more  readily  than  is  the  case  at  present,*  The 
coivllary  of  this  much  sought-after  desideratum,  the  achievement  of 
which  requires  long-range  planning,  will  be  to  diminish  the  prevailing 
dependence  of  the  potato  fazmer  on  migratory  labor,  )fore  rjamediately, 
however,  a thorough  canvass  should  be  made  of  the  IPA,  the  relief  rolls, 
and  other  sectors  of  the  labor  market  in  order  to  discover  to  ^at  e%'> 
tent  ecployable  and  eoj^tent  persons  in  near-1^  local  communities  o&^uld 
be  used  in  larger  numbers  to  meet  a part  of  the  demand  for  harvest  labor 
during  the  potato  seaaonc  To  Insure  at  least  partial  success  in  attract- 
ing local  labor  to  work  in  the  potato  harvest,  it  would  probably  be 
necessary  and  equitable  to  (a)  assure  bona  fide  relief  recipients  that 

f 

they  would  be. returned  to  the  relief  rolls  immsdiately  after  the  po- 
tato harvest  and  (b)  to  remove  the  prevailing  mental  hazards  of  these 
and  other  workers  that  they  would  suffer  a loss  in  earnings  1c^  accept^ 
Ing  such  employment.  The  latter  could  be  achieved  by  hiring  fewer 
pickers  per  acre,  by  paying  rates  which  would  perEoit  workers  to  earn 
a fair  daily  living  wage  and  by  pxwriding  other  farm  work  during  slack 


days  of  the  harvest 


( 


< 


6)  The  ContinaatioB  ftf  tho  Work  of  the  Hew  Jtrsey  Confofnot  of 

^ate  PepertaiH^  ^JiiOTatorsLJ^^ 

There  is  every  Indication  that  the  State  of  Mee  Jersey^  acting 
throu^  the  Conference  of  State  Departments  on  Migratory  Labor « will 
continue  its  active  interest  in  the  problem  and  inplement  its  findings 
eith  a corrective  program  of  actiono  The  Conference  has  already  re- 
commended the  following  measures  for  the  control  of  agricultural  mi- 
gration t 

!•  Organization  of  similar  conferences  in  States  along  the ' 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  affected  by  the  travel  pattern  of  mi- 
grants, with  provisions  for  regional  and  general  meetingSo  ~ 

2o  Working  agreements  between  Federal  agencies  and  State 
conferences  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effoirt  and  to 
strive  for  singleness  of  purpose. 

3o  Federal  aid  involving  cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 
in  the  work  of  the  State  conferences,  regaAng  pex^* 
sonnel,  equipinent,  research  and  records,  and  other 
forms  of  aid  relating  to  certification  of  minors,  edit- 
cational  facilities,  standard  for  housing  and  health, 
and  the  physical  interpretation  of  those  standards. 

4*  Preventative  measures  to  check  increase  in  the  number 
of  migrants  who  may  be  attracted  to  agricultural  areas 
beciiase  of  iralatively  improved  and  more  agreeable  and 
convenient  conditions o 

5.  Utilization  of  local  labor  in  preference  to  migrant  labor. 

6*  Assure  bona  fide  relief  recipients  their  return  to  the 
relief  rolls  idien  seasonal  work  in  harvesting  farm  pro- 
ducts has  been  completed. 

Through  its  private  agency  co-ordinating  committee,  the  Conference 

reaches  all  private  and  social  groups  affected  or  interested  in  the 

migratory  labor  situation  in  Hew  Jersey.  Its  Federal  agency  coordi- 


conmltt**  is  Instruotad  to  oooporate  "with  the  varloue  Federal 
departoeats  and  agenoieti  aa  well  aa  those  from  other  States  who  017 
be  ooncemed  with  the  problems  in  New  Jeraejo"  Other  ooaddtteea  of 
the  Conference  are  responsible  for  policy  making,  conducting  Investi-  ^ t''* 

V ^ J 

gatlons  and  studying  health  and  houslngo 

This  organization  provides  an  effective  vehicle  whose  gears  could 
and  should  be  meshed  with  those  of  the  Pam  Seourit|r  Administration  in 
an  endeavor  to  launch  and  carry  through  cooperatively  many  needed  re-* 
forms  on  the  migratory  labor  front  in  this  State  o This  Coriferenoa  may 
well  serve  as  a model  for  other  States  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard 
which  are  concerned  with  problems  affecting  migratory  agricultural 
workers^  farmers  employing  them,  and  coimsunities  harboring  them» 
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PROBiai  AHD  SWOBSTBP  PROQRAM  I»  SOUTH  JEasgl 

Th«  to&Jor  farmolabor  and  social  economic  problems  In  the  rural 
counties  of  South  Jersey  do  not  center  around  an  acute  scarcity  of 
local  labor  nor  even  around  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  the 
migratory  workers^  though  the  latter  leave  much  to  be  desired«  De- 
spite the  approximately  6,000  migrants  find  seasonal  eipployment 
in  South  Jersey^  local  labor  is  auiequate  to  meet  the  needs,  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  canneries  probably  up  to  75  percent  of  require- 
ments during  the  harvest  and  canning  seasons « The  South  Jersey  agri- 
cultural area  is  so  large  that  the  migrants  are,  for  the  most  part, 
swallowed  up  by  the  coimtry  sidce  In  contrast  with  the  Central 
Jersey  potato  region,  no  large  concentrations  of  migratory  season- 
al harvest  workers  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  Statco 

Earlier  xoigration  of  southern  Negroes  and  of  Italian  farm 
labor  families  from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Philadelphia,  Camden, 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  North  into  this  part  of  New  Jersey 
appears  to  have  built  up  a substantial  local  labor  supply  idien  these 
workers  settled  down  permanently  instead  of  returning  to  their  place  / 
of  origin.  To  these  numbers  must  be  added  the  hundreds  of  email 
fam  operators  idio  supplement  their  annual  income  with  wages  earned 
at  day  work  on  the  larger  commercially-operated  farmso  It  is  this 
local  farm-labor  population,  constituting  as  it  does  the  major  labor 
reservoir  for  the  seasonal  field  harvesting  operations  and  for  the 
equally  seasonal  type  of  work  provided  by  the  canning  and  other  food 
processing  establishments,  which  primarily  is  in  need  of  social  and 
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econoolo  rohabllikblon. 

The  major  social-welfare  offensive  In  this  area  should  be 
directed^  therefore^  toward  a program  designed  to  Increase  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  to  iiq}rove  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
farm-labor  population  permanently  resident  in  this  agricultural 
area  of  Hew  Jersey.  To  advance  Its  work  opportunities^  more 
effective  organization  of  the  local  labor  market  and  control  of  the 
migratory  labor  Influx  are  the  first  steps  to  be  takeno  An  expanded 
and  s|>eclallzed  farm  placement  service  Is  iirgently  needed  in  this 
predominantly  agricultural  area  of  the  St  ate  o Licensing  of  farm- 
labor  contractors 4 moreover,  would  not  ozj^^  eliminate  questionable 
recruiting  and  hiring  practices  but  will  also  serve  as  a check  on 
the  numbers  of  non-local  farm  laborers  who  are  brought  Into  the 
area  each  year  for  harvesting  operationso  Also,  now  that  the  State 
has  on  Its  statute  books  a child  labor  law  applicable  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  job  of  strict  enforcement  of  its  provisions  lies  ahead. 
Sufficient  funds  and  personnel  should  be  made  available  to  prevent  the 
law  from  becoming  a dead  letter. 

Zcqproved  housing  for  the  locally  resident  seasonal  fam  and 
cannery  workers  Is  also  a pressing  need.  Host  of  them  now  live  In 
sub-standard  dwellings  located  either  in  the  open  coxmtry.  In 
crossroad  unincorporated  villages  or  in  the  poorer  sections  of  towns. 
Typical  mral  slum  settlements  are  such  Negro  communities  as  "Slghty 
Acres"  at  Klsmere  (CBLoucester  County),  "Bailey  Town"  near  Woodstown 
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(Salem  County)  and  "Jericho *»  near  Woodbury o Further  south  in  Cumber- 
land County^  at  points  along  the  Maurice  River  and  Delaware  Bay>  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  Hort  liorrls.  Bivalve  and  Heislervillef  about 
600  families^  practically  all  Hegroes^  are  engaged  during  the  oyster 
season  in  shucking,  processing  and  packing  oystersc  Most  of  these 
people,  however,  are  primarily  farm  laborerso  Their  housing  conditions 
are  particularly  wretchedo  A housing  program  in  terms  of  group-labor 
homes  similar  to  those  introduced  in  Southeast  Missouri  is  worthy  of 
immediate  consideration  in  several  regions  of  South  Jersey. 
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APPENDIX  A 


The  Baltimore  Conference  on  lligrator7  Labor 
(Febo  12-13,  1940) 

This  Conference  was  sponsored  by  the  labor  commissioners  of  each 
of  the  four  States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
About  120  delegates  and  unofficial  observers  who  attended  repre- 
sented various  State  agencies,  labor  and  consumer  organisations 
and  State  and  national  public  welfare  bodies  as  well  as  a number 
of  Federal  Government  agencies  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Boonomics  and  the  Fam  Security  Acbninistratlon 
in  the  Uo  3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  and  the  Buz^au  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Uo  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  the  Uc  S 
Office  of  Education  euid  the  Uo  So  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Various  topics  relating  to  the  migratory  agricultural  labor  problem 
were  presented  and  discussedo  The  national  scope  of  the  problem  was 
stressed  throughout  the  Conference o Recommendations  adopted  were  as 
follows t 


That  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the  migratory  labor 
problem,  including  the  actual  needs  for  migratory 
labor,  be  made  in  each  of  the  4 States  by  the  appropri- 
ate agency,  or  agencies,  assisted  where  necessary  by 
Federal  agencies | 

That  ways  and  means  be  devised,  through  cooperation  with 
farm  groups  and  individual  farmers,  to  eliminate  the  use 
of  migratory  labor  as  much  as  possible  by  the  employment 
of  local  labori 

That  the  same  opportunities  and  services  for  education, 
school  attendance,  health,  relief,  housing,  and  sanitation 
be  made  available  for  migratory  labor  families  as  are 
available  to  the  residents  of  the  coraminitles  in  which 
they  work} 

That  these  be  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and 
the  State,  with  Federal  aid  to  assuz^e  equal  opportunities 
and  services  for  migrants  (as  well  as  for  residents) 
where  State  and  community  resources  are  insufficient,  pro- 
vided that  Federal  aid  be  made  available  on  condition  that 
the  States  and  communities  receiving  aid  agree  not  to 
discriminate  between  residents  and  migrants; 
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That  housing  and  sanitary  regulations  be  adopted^  or 
made  applicable  to^  the  shelter  of  migratory  and  sear* 
sonal  labor^  similar  to  those  existing  In  the  more 
progressive  States  for  tourist  oampsj 

That  adequate  appropriations  and  personnel  be  made 
available  to  the  appropriate  State  agency  to  enforce 
these  regulations; 

That  each  State  study  the  administration  of  existing 
laws  as  applied  to  migrants^  with  a view  to  removing 
Inconsistencies^  overlapping  jurisdictions  and  filling 
in  the  gaps; 

That  relief  workers  who  accept  temporary  jobs  be  assured 
that  they  will  immediately  be  restored  to  the  relief 
rolls  when  their  jobs  are  over; 

That  laws  regulating  en^loyment  agencies  be  amended  so  as 
to  apply  to  contractors  for  agricultural  labor  and  to 
make  the  control  effective; 

That  the  State  Employment  Services  develop  machinery  for 
estimating  needs ^ and  for  recruiting  and  routing  labor. 

The  Conference  further  recognised  that  the  conditions  surrounding  em> 
ployment  of  children  in  Industrialized  agriculture.  In  idilch  most  ml* 
gratory  child  labor  is  found,  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  child- 
ren working  on  their  parents*  farmso  It,  therefoz*e,  recommended,  also, 
a 14-year  age  for  eiq;)loyment  in  Industrialised  forms  of  agrl- 

eultiure,  with  adequate  certification  of  age,  for  the  protection  of  the 
employer  and  the  ohildo  (This  was  not  to  Inoluds  the  work  of  children 
for  their  parents  on  their  parents*  farms.) 

The  Conference  further  reconsnendedt  That  State  conferences  on  migratory 
labor  to  be  called  by  the  labor  Commissioners  to  develop  means  of 
putting  agreed-upon  standards  Into  effect;  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
Interstate  Conference  on  Migratory  Labor  constitute  themselves  a comi- 
mittee,  with  added  membership  from  the  Conference,  to  follow  up  Its 
z^eommendstions  and  to  z*eoonvene  the  conference  fx^xlI  time  to  time. 
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